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The book that should 
he studied by every 
student in your 
school 


APPLIED 
ECONOMIC 


5th Edition = By J. H. Dodd 


. provides an understanding 
of the basic economic 
principles affecting the 


everyday life of all citizens 


Most educators agree that something must be done to give every student an 
understanding of the vital and basic concepts of our American economic system. 
APPLIED ECONOMICS provides this needed understanding in an easy-to- 
comprehend and nontechnical manner. The clearly written text material applies 
the basic economic principles to everyday situations with which the student is 


already familiar. 


A workbook, six achievement tests, and a final examination will help the teacher 


motivate the interest of the students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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COVER STORY 


Our strength lies in the proper balance of 
education in skills and knowledge. The 
cover photographs for 1959-60 tell part of 
the story of the teamwork in our techno- 
logical growth in industry, science, and 
defense. Progress comes from competent 
teams in science, engineering, and busi- 
ness — each contributing its special skills 
and knowledge 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine 
for business and economics teachers. Its 
purpose is to provide an open forum for 
the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
the profession as a whole. In view of the 
nature of the magazine, the South- 
Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the 
viewpoints expressed in the articles pub- 
lished. 
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20th Century 
Typewriting 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


The built-in practice procedures and practice 
goals in each lesson of the seventh edition 
constantly spur the student toward improvement 
which prevents a haphazard or faltering devel- 
opment of skill. Practice materials and procedures are also devised to permit the 
teacher to individualize instruction within the framework of group procedures. 
These materials include bonus typing, guided writing with a four-word count, 
attention to levels of practice, and direct dictation. 

Appropriate balance is provided among basic skill building, individual problem 
skill building, and sustained production skill building to help the student develop 
the ability that businessmen want in their employees — the ability to complete 
a maximum of acceptably typed problems in a minimum of time. Everything is 
done to build into the minds and hands of your students a marketable skill in 
the use of the typewriter. 


Recently adopted for basal use in North Carolina and in the senior 


high schools f Tso Anaeles 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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The Future of Business Education 


Charles Kettering said: ‘‘We should be concerned with the future because 
we will have to spend the rest of our lives there.’’ Sometimes all of us become 
very complacent because we feel that everything at present is going along very 
nicely. Actually teachers are always working in the future, and above all, for the 
future, therefore they must be concerned with the future. 


The following is some of the thinking that arouses and disturbs us: 


A. Due to the scientific advancement of Russia during the last few years, 


students in the higher ability level are counseled into the area of mathematics 
and science. 


B. The Conant report in itself is not critical of business education but 
leaves little or no room for it in the curriculum outlined for the superior stu- 
dents in the secondary schools. 


C. The Ford Foundation study by Gordon and Howell, and the Carnegie 


study by Pierson on college education for business are not very complimentary. 


D. Some presidents of large corporations say they want young people with a 
good general education and will give them the necessary business training on the 
job. 


This is no time for us to panic, but we can do something constructive: 


First, and most important, we must restudy and redefine the objectives of 
business education. What do we expect to accomplish in business education? 
What do we expect the student to know and to be after completing a business 
education program? Generally we have trained the student well, but have we 
educated him? A college president recently described the kind of business 
teacher that he wants to employ: ‘‘an individual who will approach economics 
and business administration from the historical point of view, we want to lay 
less emphasis on the operation of machines and more emphasis upon the 
management, personnel, the ability to think creatively, we want to be able to 
prepare business executives ...’’ Are we preparing ‘‘business executives”’? 

Second, we must develop a better technique to train students in the skills in 
less time than we do at present. The demand on the student’s time will not 
permit him to spend several years in typewriting, shorthand, and other skill 
subjects. Research in this area must show us the way. 

Third, the number of course offerings in business must be reduced. Some 
courses should be eliminated, some combined with others, and some itensified. 














Ruben J. Dumler, president of Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association; St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kansas. 
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As the nation crosses the threshold of the 
‘Soaring Sixties,” the virtual achievement of 
a half-trillion dollar economy marks another 
milestone in its growth. The optimists are 
spinning tales of the prosperity that awaits 
us in'the golden decade ahead. We are told 
that by the end of the Sixties the gross na- 
tional product may reach $800 billion; that 
population will exceed 210 million persons, 
an increase of over 30 million; and that aver- 
age family incomes will jump about a third 
to a level. of $9,000. If one is inclined to 
doubt these rosy projections, he need only 
look at the progress made in the decade just 
ended, during which gross national product 
rose about 45 per cent and population by 
some 29 million.’ 

In such a heady atmosphere, the tempta- 
tion is to relax effort and enjoy our affluence. 
It will not do to succumb to this temptation, 
because the laurels of success have a tend- 
ency to slip from the brow of complacency. 
We live in a competitive world that offers 
only two alternatives: to plunge forward or 
to give ground. To stand still is an option 
denied us. It is easy to take progress for 
granted, particularly in a country like the 
United States where success is so common- 
place. Consequently it is well to remember 
that exciting projections of output based on 
assumed rates of growth are no more than 
interesting mathematical exercises until 
businessmen mobilize the talents, the imagi- 
nation, and the resources needed to change 
hopes into reality. The mobilization task 
will require the very best brains we possess. 

It is one thing for the schools to excite 
students about what might come to pass in 
the decades ahead. It is quite another for 
them to roll up their sleeves and get on with 
the job. There are a number of things that 


Business Challenges the 
Academically Talented 


by JAMES GEMMELL 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


In light of current condemnation of our schools, a 
curriculum reappraisal is in order. However, we must 
remember to keep a sane balance of offerings in our 


program. 


the public can do to help schools get on with 
the job. Here are some of them: The public 
must insure that their schools meet the needs 
of youth who terminate formal education 
with high school as well as of those who are 
college-bound. It must make certain that 
the curriculum provides ample opportunities 
for young people to learn business skills and 
to explore business administration as a 
career. The public must insist that. schools 
spend as much daily effort in identifying and 
developing managerial talent as for scientific 
talent. Misguided educators must be taught 
the facts of life—that the business courses in 
our high schools and colleges are not havens 
for the academically dull. Quite the oppo- 
site—the business challenge of the “golden 
decade”’ ahead will require the best brains 
we can produce. 

The flamboyant challenge thrown out by 
the Soviet Union—and backed up by spec- 
tacular accomplishments in her domestic 
economy as well as in outer space—is one 
that we dare not ignore. This challenge can 
be a blessing to us if it leads to critical exami- 
nation of policies and procedures that hinder 
progress. On the other hand, it would be 
disastrous if under the stress of panic we 
embark on crash programs of questionable 
educational reform. Just what has been our 
reaction to date? 

The body blow to our prestige admin- 
istered by Sputnik had a dual effect. We 
were jarred from our daily routines and 
forced to question what we had taken for 
granted. The self-examination that fol- 
lowed in many schools and communities 
already has produced improvements, and the 
weight of reason suggests that additional 
gains will be realized from this activity. On 
the other hand, Sputnik unleashed a wave of 


‘First National City Bank, Monthly Letter, New York, January, 1960, p. 2. 
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recrimination, wholesale condemnation, and 
the allegation that our school program was 
obsolete. The dissemination of information 
regarding Soviet schools has provided a 
forum for some men to indict our schools 
without taking the trouble to observe the 
requirements of scholarly inquiry. The 
critics urge us to overhaul our whole system 
of education—and to do it on a “crash 
basis.” 

Although it is difficult to get anything 
approximating complete information, it is 
apparent that in many schools the curricu- 
lum has been modified in such a way as to 
increase emphasis on science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages, and in the process 
other subject areas have suffered. Some 
business teachers have complained that they 
are no longer able to do an adequate job in 
preparing students for business employment 
with the reduced time available in their 
schools. Obviously harassed by the progress 
made in his community by the lay exponents 
of more mathematics and science, one city 
supervisor of business education recently 
wrote: 

“*... the time has come for professional 
public educators to courageously de- 
clare that the determination of curricu- 
lum content and the proper administra- 
tion of the public schools is the preroga- 
tive of those professionally qualified and 
employed to perform this function in 
our society.’ 

I cannot agree that it is the prerogative of 
professional educators to determine unilater- 
ally the content of the curriculum. In a 
democracy the public schools belong to the 
people, and the final control of all policy, 
including educational policy, under a repre- 
sentative government lies with the people. 
On the other hand, a clear distinction needs 
to be made between basic policy and the 
methods by which that policy is carried out. 
The public would be wise to delegate meth- 
odological decisions to the professional group 
best qualified to make them. Determination 
of basic educational policy, however, is a 
matter of broad public responsibility that 
ought not to be delegated. The public is 
well within its rights, it seems to me, when 
it speaks out concerning the curriculum 
content stressed in our schools. 

The paramount need at the moment is for 
educational statesmanship of the highest 
order. As we seek to re-examine the direction 
in which education is moving, we would do 
well to invoke the ancient warning of 


*Edwin E. Weeks, “Sanity and Balance in Business Education 


December, 1959, p. 153. 
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Socrates: “If a man does not know to what 
port he is sailing, no wind is favorable.” 
Boards of education and the public in general 
would be well advised to ponder this sage 
advice. 

Most informed people concede the neces- 
sity to train battalions of crack scientists if 
we are to compete with Russia on the scien- 
tific and technological front. The urgency of 
the matter, however, does not oblige us to 
accept jerrybuilt answers to the problems. 
By all means let us make haste to pull 
abreast of the expanding edge of knowledge. 
But, in our zeal to regain lost prestige in the 
basic physical sciences, and in our preoccupa- 
tion with military preparedness, let us never 
lose sight of the necessity to maintain an 
adequate investment of our physical re- 
sources and intellect in the further develop- 
ment of the arts, the humanities, and the 
sciences of human behavior and experience. 
Within this matrix, ample provision must 
be made in both secondary schools and col- 
leges to enable students to acquire business 
skills, to attain economic understanding, and 
to develop the ability to think critically 
about the problems that confront our econ- 
omy, if we are to harvest the fruits of ma- 
terial progress envisioned for the decades 
ahead. 

Although science must continue to give 
life new height, business education will be 
needed to give it new breadth, and there are 
other dimensions of equal relevance in build- 
ing the educational structure for a free 
people. Education must arrive, therefore, at 
a balance among the various dimensions, for 
no matter how well-intentioned the archi- 
tects of education’s future, they will not erect 
dependable structures without broad and 
deep foundations. Consequently, the current 
search for scientific talent needs to be bal- 
anced by a search for business talent. A con- 
certed effort must be launched in every com- 
munity to acquaint school officials and the 
public in general with the growing opportun- 
ities that business as a career offers to the 
academically talented students. The matter 
is urgent because technology has outstripped 
our ability to use its discoveries. Many busi- 
ness firms find themselves with electronic 
giants on their hands without knowing how 
to use them effectively. 

The common complaint from these be- 
wildered executives is that we need to de- 
clare a moratorium until the executive brain 
catches up with the electronic one. Hence a 
whole new arena of opportunity beckons to 
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the academically talented. Young men and 
women of the very highest ability will be 
needed to assist management in a variety 
of ways with the planning, programming, 
and execution of business tasks. 1n addition 
there will continue to be a growing demand 
for those who have acquired various business 
skills and knowledge to perform the clerical 
tasks of modern business. 

The rising need for general office and sales 
personnel and the vital role played by high 
school business departments in providing an 
expanding stream of competent workers to 
meet the need have escaped the notice of the 
general public because we have failed to ad- 
vertise the facts. We believed that truth 
would prevail, that our needs and successes 
would be self-evident, and that the tech- 
niques of Madison Avenue had no place in 
professional discussions. It is now abun- 
dantly clear that this was a most grevious 
error. The void produced by our silence 
created the forum for critics to launch broad- 
side attacks at our schools in generalized 
terms. As business teachers, we must now 
make haste to repair the damage by making 
known, through all available media, both 
mass and professional, the contributions of 
business education to economic progress and 
to personal growth. 

There is abroad in the land a popular fal- 
lacy shared by students, parents, and school 
counselors alike that high school business 
programs are unacceptable as prerequisites 
for college entrance. The facts are that liter- 
ally hundreds of colleges, including many 
of our leading universities, do accept such 
studies for entrance to certain specific pro- 
grams of study. We have no assurance, of 
course, that this situation will continue. As 
colleges look forward to the enrollment crisis 
ahead, they will be searching frantically for 
ways to decide which students shall be ad- 
mitted and which shall be denied admission. 
In reaching decisions, it is quite possible that 
many will choose to rely on standard exami- 
nations in academic subjects conducted by 
outside agencies, such as the College Board. 

This could have serious repercussions for 
business education in the high school because 
business subjects are not usually included in 
such conventional examinations. Should 
that event come to pass, business teachers 
will be obligated to work for expansion of the 
conventional standard examinations to in- 
clude business subjects. This will not be an 
easy task and it will require that business 
teachers revamp some of their offerings in 
such a way that more than vocational as- 
pects will be stressed in teaching business 
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courses to college-bound youth. Once again, 
the case for more and better general business 
education is restated. It is vitally important 
for young people to acquire economic under- 
standing, to come to grips with meaningful 
explanations of business theory and practice, 
and to develop the ability to think analyt- 
ically and objectively about economic mat- 
ters. 

We are living in an era when technology is 
king as evidenced by the current emphasis 
in education on science and mathematics. 
The public needs to be reminded that tech- 
nological improvements are mere matters of 
academic interest until innovation takes 
place through the facilitating mechanisms 
of business. It will not do for a nation to rest 
all its hopes for greater strength on techno- 
logical discoveries. The ability of business 
to utilize these discoveries is of equal impor- 
tance in elevating living standards. The 
investment of savings in capital formation, 
market research, development of the neces- 
sary transportation and communication 
facilities, recording and interpretation of 
diversified data on which decisions are made 
—all this and more is what we mean by 
business. Apart from these activities we call 
business, technological discovery remains a 
laboratory curiosity. Where is one to acquire 
a knowledge of these business activities upon 
which national strength rests? Certainly 
much can be done at the high school level 
through a well-conceived business education 
program to develop the qualities of mind and 
vision demanded. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
THIRD EDITION 
by Wanous and Wanous 
Here is an all-purpose book that you can use 
repeatedly throughout all of your typewriting 
classes. It is a paper-bound book in which 
there are numerous different types of selective 
drills, such as those emphasizing figures, diffi- 
cult reaches, individual letters of the alphabet, 
rhythm, difficult words, and many others. 


An examination copy will be sent on request 
if you will consider it for class purchase. 


List price $1.12. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Photography in the Classroom 


by LESLIE DENTON 
CENTER HIGH SCHOOL 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


For an interesting experiment, try adding spice to your class 
by introducing still photographs and movies of the students 
in action. 





Do you feel that commercial 
movies, filmstrips, and other visual 
aids are becoming somewhat in- 
effective with your students? May- 
be what you need is a more per- 
sonal approach to visual aids. 
There is a way to put a new 
spark of interest into your teach- 
ing by using photography in the 
classroom. Perhaps you have some 
members of the class who belong 
to the school’s photography club, 
or maybe you are interested in 
photography as a hobby. If this 
is the case, why not use this inter- 
est to the greatest advantage? 
First of all, look around you. Perhaps 
your bulletin board needs a bit of human 
interest. Enlarged black and white prints 
of the class placed on the bulletin board 
make quite an intriguing display. There may 
be snapshots of the entire class, medium 
close-ups of groups of students, or extreme 
close-ups of individual students in action. 
Teacher, be sure that you get in the picture. 
A word of caution however. Do not pose 
yourself or your students. If they are 
brought into planning the project, they will 





cooperate readily. For what teenager doesn’t 


like to be photographed and to see the photo- 
graphs of his friends? 

In planning your project, you will have to 
decide on what camera or cameras would 
be best for the job. A box camera would 
doubtless give pleasant results, but it is a 
possibility that one of your students has a 
35-mm. camera. This type of camera, with 
its eye-level viewfinder, faster shutter, and 
larger lens openings, is one of the most 
versatile and would insure perfect pictures 
that capture the natural spontaneity of the 
class. You don’t need to blind your students 
with flash bulbs! Because of the attributes 
of the smaller cameras, you can make more 
natural-looking photographs using the new, 
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fast films and the available light 
coming into the room; be careful of 
those dense shadows on the other 
side of the room! An ordinary 
sheet of aluminum foil crinkled 
and attached to a piece of card- 
board will reflect light into the 
shadows and will create a pleasing 
effect. 

You’ve probably guessed by now 
that you need not stop with black 
and white snapshots. Colored 
transparencies taken in the class- 
room can really be a source of 
delight. Again, you can make this 
a group project and really stir up a 
great deal.of excitement which, by the way, 
is an excellent means of motivation. Gener- 
ally speaking, increased interest in the class 
will be promoted by such teacher-pupil 
projects. 

You still do not have to stop with colored 
transparencies. A great deal of success may 
be achieved using 8-mm. movies. There is no 
limit to their possibilities if you have access 
to a good home-movie camera and have a 
little “‘know-how.” Here is where practice 
makes perfect. You don’t have to be an ex- 
pert to get good results. A little common 
sense pays big dividends. For example, be 
sure that your movies have action which is 
the primary purpose of the movie camera. A 
good place to use this quality is in the typing 
room. 

In the typing room you can let your imagi- 
nation run rampant in regard to possibilities 
for movie making. What kind of pictures do 
I want? What do I want to emphasize? You 
can find the answers to these questions 
through experimentation. Perhaps you 
would like to teach the students how to make 
an effective carriage throw. Perhaps you 
want to emphasize the habit of keeping the 
eyes on the copy. The list is endless. You 
(Concluded on page 345) 
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Business Mathematies in the 
High School Curriculum 


by CECIL E. HARVEY 
ELIZABETHTON HIGH SCHOOL 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


Business arithmetic is important to the complete develop- 
ment of our business education students. Mr. Harvey places 
his course emphasis on the basic fundamentals. 


Business mathematics is a back- 
ground subject that is essential in 
order to achieve proficiency in 
other business subjects in the 
curriculum. It may be correlated 
with general business and should 
be a prerequisite to bookkeeping 
and accounting. Many educators 
feel that business mathematics is 
strictly a vocational subject, but 
I disagree. Some of my non- 
business education students have 
told me how much the subject has 
helped them in their college mathe- 
matics. Our State Department of 
Education recognizes business 
mathematics as a major or minor subject in 
either business or mathematics. 

As with the introduction of any new sub- 
ject, the administration of the school must 
be convinced of its value. Then, too, value 
must exceed cost. Actually, no highly 
specialized training of school faculty is 
necessary for launching a business mathe- 
matics program. Practically all business as 
well as mathematics teachers are certified to 
teach this subject. No elaborate and ex- 
pensively equipped room is needed. No great 
financial outlay for instructional materials 
is necessary in order to get the course started. 
All of the business education publishing 
companies have excellent texts and materials 
dealing with this subject. 

The methods, program, and organization 
of the school should be adapted to meet the 
varying interest, needs and abilities of the 
student. Business mathematics will greatly 
expand the opportunities for occupational 
preparation as well as become a part of 
everyday practice in school and college life. 
We added business mathematics to our high 
school curriculum very successfully two 
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years ago after several students 
had requested it. 

Vocationally, business mathe- 
matics is a foundation subject for 
most positions in an office or store. 
Much of an employee’s work con- 
sists of making arithmetical com- 
putations of various kinds. A 
course of this type develops the 
ability to make them correctly 
and speedily. This ability will 
help the student not only to find 
initial employment but also to win 
promotion. The stores in our town 
give prospective employees various 
tests in mathematics and they are 
gracious enough to give my classes these 
examinations. Our classes also use a 
workbook-textbook for drill purposes. This 
workbook motivates my students to the 
three cardinal principles of business mathe- 
matics — speed, accuracy and neatness. 

The aim of business mathematics should 
be: to furnish material that will develop skill in 
computation, the power to see and interpret the 
quantitative relations that arise in modern 
everyday life, and give a knowledge of modern 
business and industrial practices. Since many 
of the problems of any vocation are based 
upon the fundamental principles of arith- 
metic, it is good to provide a solid foundation 
for the arithmetic work involved in all: voca- 
tions, rather than prepare students for only 
one. Fundamental arithmetical operations 
and fractions, both common and decimal, 
need to be stressed since these processes 
are the basis of all arithmetic. Successful 
performance of the work that follows the 
fundamentals depends almost entirely upon 
a complete mastery of the elementary, 
though essential, principles. Efficiency in 
computation requires: (1) a quick and ac- 
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curate mental response to the fundamental 
facts and processes; and (2) the ability to 
see number relations that will save figures 
and even entire processes. 

It is not true, as many educators feel, that 
a student with algebra and geometry does 
not need a course in business mathematics. 
Some of my students who have had courses 
in algebra and geometry are not always in 
the upper percentile of the class. One of my 
students stated that he had forgotten the 
fundamental process of arithmetic after 
taking algebra and geometry. 

Our course in business mathematics is 
open to the eleventh and twelfth grade stu- 
dents. We start this course with a review of 
the fundamental processes of arithmetic in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. This is followed with a review 
on common fractions, decimal fractions, and 
percentage. After the students have recalled 
these basic facts we are ready to begin work 
in earnest on such subjects as (1) computing 
interest, (2) preparing of payrolls, (3) retail 
selling, (4) discounting notes and drafts, 
(5) buying on the installment plan, (6) in- 
surance, and numerous other subjects which 
deal with everyday living. 

Dr. Howard F. Fehr, professor at 
Columbia University, made the following 
statement: “‘Much of the mathematics 
taught in the high schools of the United 
States today is ancient, outmoded, and use- 
less for present day needs.’! How true this 
statement is when you find high school 
graduates who cannot fill out a simple in- 
come tax form or figure sales tax on items 
they wish to purchase. 

I have established the following objectives 
for my business mathematics students: 
(1) To develop speed and accuracy in the 
fundamental process of arithmetic; (2) To 
apply this speed and accuracy to the solution 
of practical problems; (3) To develop habits 
of systematic procedure and neatness that 
will carry over into other activities of the 
student; (4) To develop the ability to make 
many ordinary computations mentally 
rather than use paper and pencil; (5) To 
acquire a knowledge of essential forms, 
practices, and formulas used in business; 
(6) To develop an appreciation of the 
application of arithmetic to business, social, 
and economic functions; (7) To develop 
good citizenship through wholesome pro- 
cedures in mathematical instruction; (8) To 
develop habits of neatness, accuracy, and 
willingness to accept responsibility; (9) To 
cultivate the ability to use mathematical 


methods of analysis in life situations; (10) To 
meet the needs of certain pupils who desire 
to go to higher fields of learning; (11) To 
present mathematics on a usable and in- 
teresting level in order to abolish the current 
feeling of fear of the subject; (12) To achieve 
a feeling of success as a reward for effort. 

I feel that business mathematics is of 
more benefit to my students than any busi- 
ness subject I have taught, and I recom- 
mend it highly to any high school with a 
business curriculum. 








Photography in the Classroom 
(Continued from page 343) 


can supplement those commercial movies on 
the subject of typewriting with your backlog 
of home-, or rather, school-made movies. 
But, you ask, how can I get started? 

The answer is simple. All you need is a 
tripod, an exposure meter to insure well- 
exposed pictures in available light, and a 
camera equipped with a reasonably good 
lens. You can take all your movies with just 
one lens and get pleasing results; but if you 
have access to a telephoto lens, you can get 
infinitely better pictures. Here’s where the 
tripod, a three-legged camera holder for the 
camera, comes in handy. If you don’t use 
the tripod, the long lens will magnify and 
emphasize every little movement of the 
scene. Your pictures would literally dance 
on the screen. 

Using the telephoto lens, you can approxi- 
mate a real closeness to the subject. Why 
not start a scene with an over-all shot using 
the regular lens and then move in with a 
screenfilling shot of an active keyboard? 

Now, where else can you use those movies 
to good advantage? Have you gotten tired 
of doing the same old thing for Open House? 
Good public relations can be established with 
parents through the use of movies showing 
the actions of their children in school. A 
well-edited movie can be a revealing way to 
show candidly how well Johnny is getting 
along in your class. 

Yes, there is a way to put a new spark of 
interest into your teaching. Do not forget 
to make your project a teacher-pupil project. 
Interest will be magnified fourfold. You will 
have more interesting bulletin boards, an 
added facet to teaching via visual aids; you 
will have a renewed interest on those before- 
the-holiday class periods, and you'll have 
something different to demonstrate at Open 
House. Interested? 


'Fehr, Dr. Howard F., The Tennessee Teacher, February, 1958. 
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Through the use of a resource corner, the 
teacher of basic business subjects can provide 
the hub for the use of the many pamphlets, 
supplementary texts, and periodicals which 
should. be an integral part of every basic 
business classroom. This article will take 
up briefly the collection and storage of the 
many resource materials available to the 
teacher of basic business, and more fully the 
ways and means by which these materials 
can be fully utilized to provide for individual 
differences and enrichment. 

COLLECTION AND STORAGE. It is important 
that each teacher of basic business start 
early to accumulate an extensive file of 
resource materials. Reliance upon a single 
text, as good as that text may be, is usually 
not desirable due to the ever-changing nature 
of the basic business subjects and the limiting 
scope of the various units taught. Further- 
more, since the basic business area is replete 
with useful free and inexpensive materials, 
it behooves each teacher of basic business 
subjects to accumulate an extensive library. 
Each year additions should be made to your 
library of materials. 

Resource materials can be secured at 
relatively small expense through the follow- 
ing sources: Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials, Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee, $1 per 
copy; Government Publications, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; research 
papers on file at colleges and universities; 
teachers manuals; professional magazines; 
and by writing directly to various business 
firms requesting that you be placed on their 
mailing list for materials in the areas you are 
interested. 
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Your Basie Business 
Resource Corner 


by JAMES G. MARMAS 
AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL 
AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 


Require your students to do research from a select supply of 
supplementary materials which you should provide. 


Some teachers find it desirable to set up a 
collection and evaluation committee early 
in the school year. The function of this 
committee is to write for appropriate 
materials in the areas to be studied, critically 
examine the literature, classify it, and file it. 
Others find it desirable to write for materials 
themselves or through the school office. The 
nature of the materials to be ordered and the 
time available will perhaps dictate the best 
procedure to follow. The teacher, obviously, 
should avoid getting so involved with collec- 
tion, distribution, and storage to the neglect 
of more important matters. Students are 
well able and enjoy helping with the various 
duties involved in the organization and up- 
keep of a resource corner. 

All materials, however, should be exam- 
ined for appropriateness and usability for the 
units to be studied, classified, and filed. 
I have found a subject filing system to be 
most practical for this purpose. 

The resource corner need not be elaborate 
to serve its function. A large table or tables, 
a bookcase, and perhaps a magazine rack in a 
roomy corner of the classroom will do. In 
this area will appear certain permanent 
resource materials. Such materials as the 
following should be permanent materials in 
the resource corner depending upon avail- 
ability: subscriptions to the Consumers Re- 
search Bulletin, Consumers Reports, and 
Changing Times; a complete set of the Better 
Business Bureau Fact Booklets, and the 
Household Finance Company Money Man- 
agement Booklets; representative mail order 
catalogs; and many old issues of such maga- 
zines as Today’s Health, Nations Business, 
Good Housekeeping, U. S. News and World 
Report, and other publications and texts 
containing useful pertinent information 
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which may usually be obtained from the 
school library or from other teachers as 
castoffs. They can be very valuable. 

Also, in this area will appear the resource 
materials which are related to the unit being 
studied. Since it would not be possible to 
include all materials in the resource corner, it 
is advisable to display only the materials that 
deal with the unit being studied and to rotate 
materials as additional units are studied. 

USE OF THE RESOURCE CORNER. How can 
the best use be made of the abundance of 
good resource materials? This problem 
plagues many teachers. Much has been 
written about collection — much has been 
written about sources — little has been 
written about use. The following suggestions 
may help. 

As a general classroom rule, the teacher 
should make it known that when a student 
completes the work of the unit or has free 
time, he should be permitted to take such 
materials from the resource corner which 
interest him or will elaborate on the unit 
being studied for further investigation. 
However, to rely solely on this method will 
certainly not insure full use of the materials 
available. We would be deceiving ourselves 
if we did not admit that some students on 
their own volition would not see fit to do any 
more than what was definitely required — 
leaving the use of the resource corner to the 
more ambitious students. A technique which 
has worked well is to require each student to 
read a major article for each unit studied 
during the year. The article may be related 
to the unit studied or one which will be 
studied. To satisfy this requirement, the 
student is to carefully catalog on a 4 x 6 inch 
card such information as: his name, class, 
the title of the article, the name of the 
periodical or source, author, month, year, 
and page numbers. This is followed by an 
accurate summary and his critical reaction 
to the article read. Students should be made 
aware of the fact that they may be called 
upon to recite or answer questions concern- 
ing the article read. They should also be 
informed that extra credit can be earned by 
turning in additional articles. When time 
permits, or when an article pertains very 
directly to the subject being discussed in 
class, the student should be requested to 
report orally. After the cards are turned in 
and checked, they should be filed to serve as 
a bibliography for future reference. These 
might be used again by students when work- 
ing on research papers, committee reports, 
oral reports, and the gathering of product 
information. 
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Effective use of the resource corner can 
also be made when working on buying guides 
in consumer education and general business. 
In this project, each student prepares a 
comprehensive report on how to buy a 
product in which he is interested or plans 
to purchase, or perhaps a product his family 
is planning to purchase. Each student selects 
a different product, collects information 
from various sources, analyzes the informa- 
tion, condenses the best information to the 
prescribed limits of the buying guide (usually 
one or two typewritten pages), makes 
product recommendations where possible, 
and lists complete sources from which the 
information was obtained. The work of each 
student is then edited, duplicated, and 
bound. Each student then receives his own 
personal buying guide containing the com- 
bined work of the entire class. 

Of course, a project of this kind requires a 
great deal of product information. From 
the resource files the teacher can make 
available in the resource corner the product 
information previously collected, thus ena- 
bling the class to proceed directly with the 
task of collection and organization with help 
from the teacher during designated class 
periods. This activity provides students 
with firsthand experience in investigating 
before they buy, as well as familiarizing 
them with the various sources of product 
information. 

Committee projects can also be employed 
to fully utilize the resource corner. I recall a 
particular classroom situation where the 
unit of study was Government and Business. 
The class divided itself into committees on 
Taxation, Business Organization, Labor and 
Business, and Law and the Consumer. Each 
committee was directed to gather informa- 
tion on their topic and make a class presenta- 
tion. The class presentation could take any 
form desired by the committee. The work of 
the Taxation Committee will serve to illus- 
trate how the resource corner played a part 
in the culmination of their report. This 
committee first set out to familiarize them- 
selves with the information presented in our 
text. They then availed themselves of the 
information available in the resource corner. 
A committee was then appointed within their 
group to interview local people connected 
with taxation. After accumulating their 
information they decided on a method of 
presentation which would prove interesting 
and informative to the class. This committee 
decided on a puppet show. Some worked on 


(Concluded on page 353) 





Non-Voeational Values and the 
Learning Situation in Bookkeeping 


by ROBERT BRIGGS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


A scholarly reminder that it is the obligation of the book- 
keeping teacher to teach socio-economic values to his stu- 
dents in addition to basic bookkeeping principles. 


There can be no question in anyone’s mind 
that many high school students of book- 
keeping learn the basic principles in keeping 
a set of books in the first-year course. Many 
educators claim additional values, of equal 
importance, derived from taking this basic 
course. There is, however, no certainty as to 
what must be done, even in the broad sense, 
to promote the realization of the non- 
vocational or “‘other” values so frequently 
attributed to bookkeeping. 

The purpose of this article is to explore 
the circumstances of the learning situation 
that will have to exist if there is to be even 
the slightest degree of assurance that book- 
keeping students will realize the other 
values in the course. The students should 
be made to realize that there is much more 
to a bookkeeping course than how to journal- 
ize, post, prepare working papers and state- 
ments, and perform the other functions 
concomitant with these activities. 

It is essential for us to consider the psy- 
chological nature of these “‘other’’ values 
being assigned to bookkeeping. We may be 
able to decide, at least tentatively, whether 
these are goals for which our high school 
bookkeeping program may reasonably be 
held accountable. Such goals are described 
frequently in business education literature 
as interpretative, personal, social, consumer, 
general business, managerial, or simply, non- 
vocational. There appears to be little agree- 
ment among business teachers as to the 
scope of understanding to be inferred from 
such generic terms; furthermore, very little 
is said about how bookkeeping teachers 
might proceed to promote such values. 
Presumably, students are somehow to obtain 
these “‘other’”’ values while busily engaged in 
working almost endless problems, learning 
how to keep a set of books, prescribed in 
textbooks. It has always appeared to me 
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that teachers who claim that bookkeeping 
has vocational as well as certain added values 
mean that bookkeeping students reach cer- 
tain levels of skill and understanding in per- 
forming elementary bookkeeping tasks, de- 
velop desirable habits and attitudes, and at 
the same time acquire broad understandings 
that will contribute to the enrichment of 
their daily lives and their effectiveness as 
citizens. These are values deemed essential 
to the efficient functioning of the individual 
in the American business world which may 
be regarded as socio-economic concepts. 
Some teachers classify these understandings 
as the personal-use values in bookkeeping, 
while others seem satisfied with the general 
educational label. However described, these 
goals require that students develop basic 
ideas regarding our economy and the func- 
tion of the individual within it. 

It is essential to remember in reading this 
article that attention is focused upon the 
growth of ideas and upon conceptual de- 
velopment, not upon increasing record- 
keeping skills. It is not the intention of this 
article to question the belief that through a 
course in bookkeeping certain traits and 
attitudes may be directed and strengthened. 
It is necessary, however, to protest strongly 
against what appears to be a rather wide- 
spread opinion among bookkeeping teachers 
that our bookkeeping students somehow 
acquire vital concepts about how our econ- 
omy operates. This protest must be made for 
two reasons: First, there is little reliable evi- 
dence that students know much more about 
our economy after studying bookkeeping for 
oneor twosemesters than they did before they 
took the course. One researcher in this area 
reports that “From the . . . information per- 
taining to the general and social values it 
would appear that these aims are desirable 
and are receiving more emphasis but that 
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they are not actually being achieved to any 
great extent.” Another writes, “The present 
program makes very little provision for non- 
vocational and personal-use bookkeeping. 
Much more has been said than has been done 
along these lines.’’? Second, little attention 
is being paid to describing the learning situa- 
tion that must exist in bookkeeping class- 
rooms in order that these broad values 
reasonably might be expected to emerge. We 
are very foolish, very amateurish, and there- 
fore very vulnerable to criticism when we 
fail to provide specifically for such claimed 
pupil growth in the daily teaching situation. 
We seem to expect that this basic conceptual 
development will materialize normally from 
the “‘good”’ class. 

It is essential to review from educational 
psychology the learning theory upon which 
our procedures must be based to suggest 
guiding principles for creating learning sit- 
uations favorable to the extension of the 
personal-use or general education values in 
bookkeeping. ‘The personal-use objectives 
claimed for bookkeeping amount to a con- 
tention that there is growth in the area of 
ideational learning, in understanding. Under- 
standings are nothing more nor less than 
meanings. To understand is to grasp mean- 
ing; ideational learning, the grasping of 
meaning, is possible only as the learner com- 
prehends relationships. The significance of 
seeing relationships to the acquisition of 
meaning cannot be overstressed. As Gates 
and others have said, ‘“‘Relatedness has be- 
come the central concept in the psychology 
of learning.’” 

As the learner begins to understand, it is 
said that he is acquiring concepts and extend- 
ing their usefulness. Dewey’s definition of 
concepts is widely accepted in the literature 
of educational psychology. He states: 
“*,.. an idea, after it has been used as a guide 
to observation and action, may be confirmed 
and so acquire an accepted status on its own 
behalf. Afterwards it is employed, not 
tentatively and conditionally, but with 
assurance as an instrumentality of under- 
standing and explaining things that are still 
uncertain and perplexing. These established 
meanings, taken to be secure and warranted, 
are conceptions. They are means of judgment 
because they are standards of reference. 


They may be described as ‘standardized 
meanings.’ ’’ 

Concepts, then, are ideas that have ac- 
quired meaning, they “are the results of 
continuous changes with experience.” As 
teachers we try, or should try, to help stu- 
dents have meaningful experiences because 
we know that, in the last analysis, meaning 
depends upon experience. Adequacy in 
concept formation depends upon both quan- 
tity and variety of experience. This is not 
to infer that concepts develop only from 
direct, first-hand experience. If this were 
true, there would be little value in text- 
books. Many concepts are developed 
through such vicarious indirect experiences 
as reading, listening, seeing pictures, and so 
on. Ideas that a student has not experienced 
directly may often be conveyed with reason- 
able fidelity through such devices as graphs, 
sound effects, dramatizations, and others. 
To summarize, it may be said that concep- 
tual development depends in part upon 
(1) the meaningfulness of the learning situa- 
tion in terms of the learner’s experience 
background, and (2) the significance, or 
value, of the learning situation itself. 

As we search for the situation in the book- 
keeping classroom that will promote the 
conceptual growth visualized for our stu- 
dents, we need to be aware that learning does 
not flow automatically from experience. To 
be meaningful, experiences must be related, 
or organized, or as Dewey says, there must 
be “constant reflection upon what is stud- 
ied.”’> It is essential at all times to remember 
that a student can no more be given his con- 
cepts than he can be given his experiences. 
Learners generalize their experiences. In 
other words, a person learns from experience, 
arrives at conclusions that serve as bases for 
further learning. The bookkeeping student 
understands from reading experiences that 
the balance sheet is a statement of financial 
condition. He learns that the proprietary 
interest shown on the statement is the net 
worth of the enterprise. His experiential 
background at an early stage will give him 
no reason to question this generalization. 
As he obtains additional experience, how- 
ever, he will discover that the book valuation 
of assets is frequently not an accurate repre- 
sentation of their worth. From further study 


‘Sampson, Theodore V., “A Review of Research in Bookkeeping from 1935 to 1950” (Unpublished master’s thesis, San Jose State 


College, 1951), p. 32. 


*Crawford, Edward I., “A Course of Study in Interpretative Accounting” (Unpublished doctoral, dissertation, New York Uni- 


versity, 1946), p. 30. 


*Gates, A. I., Jersild, A. T., McConnell, T. R., and Challman, R. C., Educational Psychology, Third Edition (New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1948), p. $31. 


‘Dewey, John, How We Think (New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933), pp. 149-150. 


‘Ibid., pp. 78-79. 
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he learns of other factors that may influence 
the book value of proprietorship, such as 
capital surplus, contingent liabilities, inven- 
tory valuation procedures, depreciation poli- 
cies, and so on. Thus he refines his under- 
standing of the balance sheet and refines his 
interpretation of proprietorship as reflected 
on the financial statement. His generaliza- 
tions regarding proprietorship, as indicated 
on the balance sheet, change as his under- 
standings of related concepts are modified 
by experience. 

In this brief review of psychological factors 
the teacher must constantly keep before him, 
if his students are to grow in understanding, 
the fact that the learner must have experi- 
ences that are meaningful and that these 
experiences must be related to what has been 
gained from previous experience. It is now 
necessary to direct attention to the type of 
classroom activity by which relatedness 
becomes most evident to the learner. In 
other words, we must now consider the kind 
of learning situation that must exist if book- 
keeping may be expected to promote the 
conceptual growth about our economy that 
many believe is so essential. 

Each of us has had the experience of seeing 
our students doing things which obviously 
were of little interest to them. Psycholo- 
gists would describe these as situations of 
zero novelty. It has been well established by 
educational research that a situation of zero 
novelty does not result in an extension of 
understanding. It does not result in con- 
spicuous learning, because things previously 
understood enable the learner to make an 
adequate response. No new learning is re- 
quired. It is only when the learner must 
discover means for circumventing an ob- 
stacle that blocks access to a desired goal 
that learning in the ideational area takes 
place. The process by which the learner 
arrives at the means desired is referred to as 
reasoning, problem-solving, generalization 
and learning among others. Unfortunately, 
terminology in this area of psychology is far 
from agreed upon. Perhaps that term most 
widely accepted is problem-solving. It is 
probably most useful for our purpose to say 
that the teacher must establish problem- 
solving activities in his bookkeeping class- 
room, activities that require productive 
thinking or reasoning. Bookkeeping teach- 
ers who would promote such activities, that 
is, provide a climate of learning in which 
personal-use understandings may germinate, 
must remember that the process of reasoning 
requires four basic steps. These steps are 
(1) consideration of the applicability of past 
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experience, (2) search for additional new datz 
relevant to the problem, (3) recognition oi 
relations, and (4) application to the problem 
at hand. This, of course, is a process charac- 
terized by understanding or insight; it is 
closely related to intelligence. 

Bookkeeping teachers who imply that the 
road to understanding is either smooth or 
short are doing all of us a distinct disservice. 
Promoting conceptual growth is difficult, not 
easy; the teaching problem is complex, not 
simple. Teachers who would establish 
personal-use goals for their bookkeeping 
students need to direct attention constantly 
to the following questions: (1) Do students 
have adequate conceptual backgrounds for 
understanding the materials used? If not, 
what varied experiences can be provided in 
an effort to extend meaningfulness? (2) Do 
materials available appear important to stu- 
dents in terms of their needs and purposes? 
(3) What must be done to further explain 
indicated relationships, to escape “local 
restrictions,” to minimize verbalizing? 
(4) Are problem-solving activities utilized in 
the classroom? Is reasoning encouraged, or 
are students preoccupied with completing 
workbook forms? 

These questions do not submit to simple 
solution. They prescribe activity for the 
teacher that is time-consuming and fre- 
quently laborious. Individual student back- 
grounds must be known. Materials must be 
correlated to abilities and backgrounds as 
well as to needs and purposes. Classroom 
activities must be designed to encourage 
problem-solving, with all that this implies. 
It appears that in no other way will book- 
keeping students acquire personal-use under- 
standings. The question one may ask at 
this point is: Does bookkeeping provide a 
learning situation suitable to the develop- 
ment of socio-economic concepts? As gener- 
ally taught, it may not. Some believe not 
only that it can but that it should. We must 
remember that this problem is an important 
one to business education teachers. It is 
receiving a great deal of attention from both 
business and education groups who seem 
prone to by-pass business education and put 
their trust in history and civics teachers as 
those best able to dispell the socio-economic 
ignorance of our high school youth. 

What can be done in bookkeeping? The 
Council for the Advancement of Secondary 
Education, established jointly by the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureaus and the 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
has published results of a study in a booklet 
entitled, “Requisites for Economic Literacy.” 
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From this study emerged a rank order list 
of 58 economic terms or concepts occurring 
in 300 or more articles in 750 issues of 12 
general newspapers over a period of five 
years. These, it should be noted, are called 
economic terms. Many could just as cor- 
rectly be labeled business or socio-economic 
terms. The term prices appeared in 3,266 
articles and ranked first in importance. 
Wages ranked fourth; federal income taz, 
fifth; stock, sixth; profits, eighth; income, 
tenth; net profit, eleventh; bonds, twelfth; 
retail sales, thirteenth; stockholders, fifteenth. 
Certainly these terms are used over and over 
again in bookkeeping. Others in this list of 
basic concepts include dividends, corpora- 
tion directors, fiscal year, credit, corpora- 
tions, interest, competition, capital, assets, 
state taxes, securities, bank loans, and social 
security, to mention only a few. Nearly all 
of these terms appear in basic bookkeeping 
textbooks; some are used many times. The 
danger is that the bookkeeping teacher very 
probably stops at the definitional level. If 
this is the case, the student very probably 
does not gain understanding deep enough for 
the term to take on useful meaning. 

To emphasize the practical problem, con- 
sider for a moment the term “wages,” 
ranked fourth on the list just mentioned. In 
bookkeeping, wages are early identified as an 
expense item, a cost that must be matched 
with income. Students are concerned with 
journal entries to record wages, with adjust- 
ments for accruals of unpaid wages, and 
with using wage accounts as the basis for 
computing certain taxes. Our bookkeeping 
students learn the mechanics of why wages 
are so important to the employer. Bookkeep- 
ing teachers have, it seems, an excellent 
opportunity to capitalize on this situation 
and thereby extend pupil understanding of 
this vital term. If what has been said about 
the acquisition of concepts is correct, much 
more is needed than a ten or fifteen minute 
lecture from the teacher. A minimum of two 
or three days may be devoted exclusively to 
a consideration of wages. Many activities 
readily come to mind. School libraries are 
full of current material that would make 
interesting reading for many students; it 
could form the basis of much discussion. 
Wages paid locally for various jobs could 
be an interesting and rewarding project, of 
direct importance to students soon to enter 
into full-time employment. Determining a 
minimum wage needed for a family, with a 
breakdown into normal expenditures, could 
be another area of activity. Through a case 
study, students might be involved in inquir- 
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ing into how an employer determines what 
wages he can pay. ‘The possibilities, ob- 
viously, are many. Net profit is another 
important concept familiar to bookkeeping 
students. They can compute net profit, and 
they know the income and expense elements 
involved. They might well spend time investi- 
gating such topics as the relationship of net 
profits to capital investment, hidden profits, 


the profit element in price, distribution of 


profits, and the relationship of profits to our 
standard of living. 

There need be no mystery over the specific 
classroom procedures to be followed if 
teachers would have their students engaged 
in problem-solving activities. | Teachers 
today use increasingly such techniques as 
group projects, visitations to local business 
houses, wide varieties of visual materials, 
dramatizations, and many others. If we are 
to adapt bookkeeping to what some might 
describe as modern needs, however, curric- 
ular change is needed. In other words, 
teachers need the green light to devote the 
time in bookkeeping to what cannot be done 
incidentally in the absence of generous and 
specific time allotments. This, of course, 
would change the traditional first-year 
bookkeeping course. Our courses can hardly 
remain static and service a dynamic society. 
Many believe that bookkeeping has been 
downgraded over the years. In many 
schools, the course is taken mostly by the 
younger and duller pupils, a condition that 
surely restricts the potential that bookkeep- 
ing has for making our students wiser and, 
therefore, more effective citizens. Bookkeep- 
ing is a function of business; bookkeeping 
terminology is the language of business. As 
students study bookkeeping, they work in 
an area that is probably better suited than 
any other high school subject area for inves- 
tigation into our business life, for extending 
conceptions about how our economy func- 
tions. Although promoting significant 
ideational growth is a complex task for the 
teacher, the results achieved may prove most 
rewarding. Some of the duller students may 
be lost in the process. It is entirely possible 
that the lost students may more than be 
replaced by those more able to reflect on 
and comprehend the concepts so many 
believe so important today. 





National Meeting of the Catholic 
Business Education Association— 
See page 368 for program. 
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Take the Drudgery Out of Grading 


Transcripts 


by LOUISE J. ORNER 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


If you are discouraged with the number of transcription 
papers you have to grade, you will be interested in reading 
this article which will save you time and energy. 


How many times has your desk been piled 
high with papers that must be checked before 
the class meets again? How many times have 
your eyes become weary, your temper a 
little edgy, and you wish you could dispose 
of all the papers in the waste basket? ‘The 
sad fact remains that the papers must be 
graded. I have worked out a procedure 
which cuts the grading time and still is a 
reliable indication of the student’s ability to 
take three- or five-minute takes. We have 
used this system in our advanced transcrip- 
tion classes at Oregon State College for the 
past two years. All of our instructors are 
very enthusiastic with the results. 

This is the procedure: A three- or five- 
minute take is dictated in the usual manner. 
After the dictation, the student is given a 
duplicated copy of the take in which words, 
phrases, or even complete sentences are 
omitted. He makes a transcript of the 
omitted material. (Incidentally, this tran- 
scription is done on typing paper and is not 
a fill-in; therefore, the same copy may be used 
for other classes.) 

This is an example of the complete proce- 
dure. The following is an 80-word take dic- 
tated for three minutes: 


Dear Sir: 


A man is judged by the company that he 
keeps. People have been saying that for a long 
time. That statement! is also true today of an 
insurance organization. 

You are with good company in the Mutual? 
Insurance Company. In our company you 
share with thousands of other carefully selected 
individuals® whose risks are all about the same, 
ihe burden of expenses that result from illness 
and accidents. 

As‘ we explain in the enclosed copy of our 
monthly bulletin, our company has insured 
more than 200,000° professional and business- 
men in this city. These people get more protec- 
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tion for each dollar of* insurance because of the 
economy of our way of doing business. The 
best evidence of the security’ and good service 
provided by our methods is the fact that some 
7,500 of our members are® themselves engaged 
in the insurance business in one form or an- 
other. 

This is a good time for you to apply? to join 
these forward-looking men. The coming 
months will bring the usual seasonal risks. 
During these months you will,!® in all prob- 
ability, be traveling quite a bit. At this time 
you will welcome the protection we offer," even 
though you may already carry insurance with 
some other organization. We pay direct to 
you," and the amount you receive is in no way 
affected by any other insurance you may carry. 


This is the duplicated material the student 
receives after the dictation is completed: 


Dear Sir: 


A man is judged (1) he_ keeps. 
People have been saying that for a long time. 
That statement is also true today of an insur- 
ance organization. 

You are with good company in the Mutual 
Insurance Company. In our company you 

(2) carefully selected individuals whose 
(3) same, the burden of expenses that 
result from illness and accidents. 

As we explain in the enclosed copy of our 
bulletin, our company has insured more than 
200,000 (4) in this city. These people 
get more protection for each dollar of insurance 
because of the economy of our way of doing 


business. The best evidence of the security 
and (5) by our methods is the fact that 
some (6) are themselves engaged in the 


insurance business in one form or another. 
This is a good time for you to apply to 


(7). The coming months will bring 
(8) During these months you will, 
(9) be traveling quite a bit. At this 


time you will welcome the protection we offer, 
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even though you may already carry insurance 
with some other organization. We (10) 
you receive is in no (11) by any other 
insurance you may carry. 


The answers the student should provide to 
fill these blank spaces are as follows: 


. by the company that 

. share with thousands of other 
. risks are about all the 
professional and businessmen 
good service provided 

7,500 of our members 

join these forward-looking men 
usual seasonal risks 

in all probability, 

. pay direct to you, and the amount 
affected 
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This is the grading scale used for the three- 
minute takes dictated at 80 words a minute. 
The transcript is graded according to the 
Gregg Awards standard, except a typing 
error or erasure error limit is included. 


& 
Transcription 
Grade Errors Typing Error Limit 
2 
A 0-1 Any over 2 is counted 
B Q— 5 a transcription error. 
>» 6-10 
D 11-12 


You may think this is a very easy grading 
scale. When you analyze the copy, however, 
you will notice that the greatest number of 
omissions occur in the middle of the take, 
the place where most students will begin to 
have holes in their notes. In this take, there 
were 43 errors possible in transcription — 14 
the first minute, 10 the second, and 19 the 
third minute. In determining what should 
be omitted, I tried to select transcription 
techniques which had been stressed in class 
or which were a part of the day’s assignment. 

A complete record was kept of the grades 
for both the long and short method as I 
wished to make a comparison of the two 
methods. In most cases, the grades would 
average about the same regardless of the 
method used. 


This is a summary of some of the advan- 
tages gained by using the fill-in method: 


1. More takes transcribed during the class 
period 

2. Encourages transcription of higher 
rates of speed 

3. More opportunity for student to im- 
prove his grade 

4. Excellent remedial teaching device 
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5. Prepares for Federal Civil Service 
Examinations 

6. Teaches the importance of concentra- 
tion 

Some of the disadvantages of the fill-in 

method are: 

1. May not be a true evaluation of a stu- 
dent’s ability to transcribe at higher 
rates of speed 

2. May develop habits of carelessness in 
taking notes and in reading them back 

I believe. that the advantages outweigh 

the disadvantages and I am exceedingly 
happy with the results. This grading tech- 
nique is another teaching device to help the 
— stimulate and motivate a shorthand 
class. 








Your Basic Business 

Resource Corner 

(Continued from page $47) 
puppets, others on the script, others on the 
stage. At this point, I became somewhat 
apprehensive that the mechanics of their 
plans might overwhelm the final objective 
of what we should know about taxation. 
However, the results were most gratifying. 
The information conveyed showed that 
mechanics had not taken precedence over 
the basic objective. Other committee ex- 
periences have also proved equally success- 
ful. The resource corner again contributed 
its share to this success. 

Research papers also serve as an effective 
method of utilizing the resource corner. This 
is particularly true when the wealth of 
information available in a given area is 
tremendous and class time does not permit 
complete classroom coverage of all areas in 
detail. Such areas as insurance, investments, 
wise buying, government and business, and 
career papers are examples. By assigning 
research papers in appropriate areas, stu- 
dents will see fit to utilize materials other 
than the basic text in search of information. 
Again the resource corner will serve them 
well. 

CONCLUSION. Many other techniques can 
be devised to take full advantage of the 
resource corner. The resourceful teacher 
will have no difficulty utilizing the resource 
corner to cope with the problem of individual 
differences of students, to provide enrich- 
ment of the basic business course, and as a 
means of making full use of the many and 
valuable resource materials available, there- 
by taxing fully the capacity and ability of 
each student in this most important area, 
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4 A REMINDER TO ORDER... 
The New 3rd Edition 


< /TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew 








The typing set that gives your students 
office experience in the classroom 


The forty jobs in the third edition of TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE are 
based on the transactions of the Henry A. Montgomery Company, manufacturers 
of toilet soaps, laundry soaps, detergents, and cleansers. The forms are exact 
replicas of the forms that are used in various business offices. Much of the factual 
data on the forms and in the letters was drawn trom the files of actual companies. 


The jobs are dated to run through approximately six months to give continuity. 


The jobs in TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE, Third Edition, represent a rather 
complete selection of the most common jobs performed on the typewriter by secre- 


taries, stenographers, typists, clerks, and other 





office workers. This new edition of our popular 
typing set can be completed in about twenty- 


five hours or approximately six weeks. 





TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Peter L. Agnew 






A timesaving teachers’ manual will be fur- 
nished when this typing set is ordered for Sere 


COmTENTS 


class use. z 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle. N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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New N.A.B.T.E. Board Member 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Education 
held in Chicago in February, Dr. Faborn 
Etier, University of Texas, Austin, was 
elected to the position of an executive com- 
mittee member for a period of two years, 
succeeding Dr. Helen Green, Michigan State 
University. 

Other officers of the association are: 
president, Dr. Russell J. Hosler, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; vice president, 
Dr. F. W. House, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; secretary, Dr. Lewis D. Boynton, 
Central Connecticut State College, New 
Britain; executive committee member, Dr. T. 
James Crawford, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; executive committee member and 
past president, Dr. John L. Rowe, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


National Secretaries Week 


Undersecretary of Commerce Philip A. 
Ray has signed a proclamation declaring 
April 24-30 as National Secretaries Week 
with April 27 designated as Secretaries Day. 

The theme for the week will be “Better 
Secretaries Mean Better Business.” The 
National Secretaries Association will con- 
tinue its efforts to broaden the program to 
assure nonmembership and management par- 
ticipation. Mrs. Evelyn G. Day of Middle- 
town, Ohio, president of the Association, 
said that the association would also use the 
week to keep the public informed of its CPS 
(Certified Professional Secretary) examina- 
tion which is aimed at giving secretarial 
work professional status. 


April, 1960 


Western Michigan 
Grants Master’s Degrees 


A graduate program in the School of Busi- 
ness, leading to the Master of Business 
Administration degree, has been approved 
for Western Michigan University by the 
State Board of Education. 

For eight years Western Michigan has 
offered the Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion degree and since 1953 has granted the 
Master of Arts degree. 

Dean Arnold E. Schneider of the School of 
Business states that the new M.B.A. program 
is designed to serve the entire southwestern 
Michigan area. The rapid growth of the 
School of Business at Western Michigan with 
its present enrollment of 1,300 undergraduate 
students, along with increasing enrollments 
in business administration in other institu- 
tions of higher learning, has created a back- 
log of students requesting graduate work in 
business. 

e . e 


DeMond Honored 


Announcement has been made of the elec- 
tion of Dr. Albert L. DeMond, supervising 
director, Department of Business Education, 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia, 
to the office of president of the National 
Association of Supervisors of Business Edu- 
cation. 

Elected to office on the same slate with 
Dr. DeMond were: vice president, Robert 
D. Balthaser, state supervisor of business 
education, Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, and secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Margaret E. Andrews, consultant in 
business education and placement, Minnea- 
polis City Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Pennsylvania F.B.L.A. 





The first workshop on a state-wide basis 
for sponsors and presidents of Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America chapters through- 
out the state of Pennsylvania was held 
recently in Gettysburg. 


Workshop 





vo hitman 


Forty-two chapters were represented at 
the meeting. 

The above photograph is a picture of the 
group of sponsors and presidents of the 
chapters participating in the workshop. 








Mississippi Conference 


The Department of Business Education, 
Alcorn A. & M. College, Lorman, Missis- 
sippi, will conduct its Third Annual Business 
Education Workshop on April 8, 1960. This 
workshop is an educational in-service pro- 
gram for business teachers in the state of 
Mississippi. 

The workshop this year will feature an 
area devoted to bookkeeping and general 
business as well as secretarial science. 

John A. Pendery, office manager, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Victor Van Hook, staff specialist, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City, are the 
principal consultants for this meeting. 

. * = 
Virginia Meeting 

The annual spring meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association was held at 
the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, on 
March 25 and 26. 

D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was the main speaker at the Saturday 
general session. 

R. E. Bass, director of vocational educa- 


tion in Virginia, was the Saturday luncheon 
speaker. 
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Missouri Conference 


The spring conference of the Missouri 
Business Education Association will be held 
on April 9 at Missouri University, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

The theme of the conference is “Fulfilling 
Our Educational Responsibilities.” The 
keynote speaker will be Dr. H. Pat Wardlaw, 
assistant commissioner of education for the 
state of Missouri. 

“Automation in the Modern Bookkeeping 
Course” will be the theme of a talk given by 
Dr. Arthur C. Carlson of the School of 
Business, Washington University, St. Louis. 

Charles E. Zoubek of Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, will 
speak on “Neglected Factors in Transcrip- 
tion.” 


California Bay Conference 


The spring conference of the Bay Section 
of the California Business Education Asso- 
ciation was held at San Francisco State 
College on February 20. 

The theme of the program was the use of 
audio-visual aids in teaching. Pat Mullen 
of IBM described the electronic office ma- 
chines. 
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New Jersey Conference 


The New Jersey Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion will hold its annual 
spring meeting on Satur- 
day, April 30, at the new 
Rider College campus in 
Trenton. Walter A. 
Brower of Rider College 
is president of the asso- 
ciation. 

The program will con- 
sist of discussion groups 
in the areas of bookkeep- 
ing and business arith- 
metic led by John 
Pendery, South-Western 
Publishing Company; of- 
fice practice and ma- 
chines led by Fred Archer, Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany; shorthand and typewriting led by 
Joan Sivinski, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; and social 
business led by Dr. Thomas Maier, vice 
president, Pitman Publishing Corporation. 





Mr. Brower 


A.V.A. News 


At the convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association in December, H. D. 
Shotwell, state supervisor of business educa- 
tion, State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka, Kansas, was appointed chairman of 
the Policy and Planning Committee for the 
next year. George M. DaVall, supervisor 
of business education, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, will serve as program chairman for the 
convention in 1960. 

Louise Bernard, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia, was elected 
vice president of A.V.A. for distributive 
education. 


RR RL a 
Hester C. Wood 


Hester C. Wood, a business education 
teacher at Peru High School, Peru, Indiana, 
for many years, passed away recently. 

Miss Wood received her Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Indiana University 
and was active in the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club and the National Busi- 
ness Education Association. 
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Chicago Conference 


The Chicago Business Teachers Associa- 
tion will hold its tenth annual conference 
and luncheon on Saturday, May 14, at the 
Union League Club of Chicago. 

Section conferences will be held in the 
morning for the teachers of shorthand, and 
typewriting, office practice, merchandising, 
bookkeeping and accounting, and basic busi- 
ness, followed by a general business meeting 
at which Enos Perry, director of business 
education in Chicago and president of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
will speak. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon will be 
John G. Sevcik, president of the Burton- 
Dixie Corporation, who will discuss “The 
Dynamics of Business.” 

Officers of the association are: president, 
Helen Berlin, Schurz High School; first vice 
president, Florence D. Schwartz, Chicago 
Teachers College; second vice president, 
Dana Crowell, Farragut High School; treas- 
urer, Jerome Emer, Crane Junior College; 
secretary, Sara Cavalli, Gage Park High 
School. 


Pennsylvania Conference 


The twelfth Annual Business Education 
Conference will be sponsored by Pennsyl- 
vania State University in cooperation with 
Chi Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon on July 14. 

The conference theme is “Automation and 
Its Implications for Business Education.” 
Prominent speakers from business and edu- 
cation will be featured. Conference bro- 
chures are available on request from 
Dr. James Gemmell, conference chairman, 
208 Burrowes Building, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


Nebraska Convention 


The seventh annual Nebraska Business 
Education Association convention will be 
held at Nebraska State College, Kearney, on 
April 30. 

Guest speaker at the conference will be 
Dorothy Travis, head of business education, 
Central High School, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

Chairman of the meeting is Eloise Jacoby, 
Nebraska State College, Chadron, Nebraska. 
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Chicago Honors 
Outstanding D. E. Students 


Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, general super- 
intendent of Chicago Schools (left) congrat- 
ulates Barbara Solberg of Schurz High 
School and Peter Jacobs of Fenger High 
School as each receives a $50 Savings Bond 
from The Sears Foundation as Robert C. 
Pebworth (right), vice president of The Sears 
Foundation, looks on. William L. Meyers, 
vice president of Kroger Company, is in the 
background. Both students were selected 


from 350 Chicago enrollees in the program. 





Washington Meetings 


The Eastern Washington Business Educa- 
tion Association at its fall meeting elected 
the following officers: president, Mrs. Ruth 
MacDonald, Walla Walla High School; vice 
president, Bill Shakleton, Kinman Business 
University, Spokane; secretary-treasurer, 
Robert Smick, Rogers High School, Spokane; 
high school representative, Mrs. Catherine 
Hilton, Central Valley High School. The 
following persons will continue on the board: 
representing private business colleges, Morris 
Pierson, Kinman Business University; col- 
leges and universities, Russell Smith, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Cheney; 
and past president, Al Danielson, Shadle 
Park High School, Spokane. 

The annual spring meeting of the Wash- 
ington Business Education Association will 
be held in conjunction with the Inland Em- 
pire meeting at Coeur d’Alene Hotel in 
Spokane on April 7. 

The luncheon meeting on April 7 will 
feature an address by C. F. Templeman, 
associate editor of The Balance Sheet, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The title of his talk is ““Your Stake in 
Educational Television.” 
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Workshop at Michigan State 


A workshop in “Planning Layout and 
Facilities in Business Education Class- 
rooms” is to be held on the Michigan State 
University campus, East Lansing, August 
1-12. 

The workshop is designed primarily for 
high school, community college, and college 
business teachers and supervisors who are 
interested in planning new classrooms or 
remodeling or refurnishing present classroom 
space. 

Robert F. Kozelka, chief, Business and 
Distributive Education, State Board of 
Vocational Education, Springfield, Illinois, 
will conduct the workshop. Mr. Kozelka has 
designed classroom furniture that is being 
used in schools. 

For further information, write to Alice M. 
Harrison, Room 315, Education Building, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 


Illinois Meeting 


The Illinois Business Education Associa- 
tion held its annual convention March 25 
and 26 in Springfield. The conference theme 
was “The Pursuit of Excellence in Business 
Education.” The speaker at the first general 
session was Leslie J. Whale, supervisor of 
business education, Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan, and past president of 
N.B.T.A. 

The second general session featured John 
Pendery, sales manager for South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
the Saturday luncheon speaker was Dr. Rus- 
sell J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, speaking on “The Importance of 
Good Human Relations for Business 
Teachers.” 


Officers for Oklahoma 


Officers for the Oklahoma Business Educa- 
tion Association for 1960 are as follows: 
president, Dr. W. W. Ward, Southwestern 
State College, Weatherford; vice president, 
Mrs. Josephine Holland, Nathan Hale High 
School, Tulsa; secretary-treasurer, James 
Davis, Central State College, Edmond. 
Dr. Gordon F. Culver, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, was elected executive 
secretary of the organization for a three-year 
term. 
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Milo O. Kirkpatrick 


Chairman of Gregg Award 
Committee 


Milo O. Kirkpatrick, president of King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
has been elected chairman of the John 
Robert Gregg Award Administrative Com- 
mittee for 1960, it was announced recently 
by Leslie J. Whale, 1959 chairman. 

Other members of the Administrative 
Committee are: Dorothy L. Travis, Central 
High School, Grand Forks, North Dakota; 
Doris H. Crank, Illinois State University, 
Normal; F. Kendrick Bangs, University of 
Colorado, Boulder; Mary Yokum, Austin 
High School, Austin, Minnesota; and George 
Anderson, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Nominations for the 1960 award are now 
being received, according to the new chair- 
man. The John Robert Gregg Award was 
established in 1953 “‘in order to stimulate, 
encourage, and reward outstanding contribu- 


tions to the advancement of business educa- - 


tion,” and nominations may be made by any 
individual interested or engaged in business 
education. The recipient of the 1959 award 
was Ann Brewington, formerly professor of 
business at the University of Chicago, and 
presently associate professor of business 
administration at the University of Nevada, 
Southern Regional Division. Other recip- 
ients were Frederick G. Nichols, Paul S. 
Lomax, D. D. Lessenberry, Elvin S. Eyster, 
Hamden L. Forkner, and Jessie Graham. 


The recipient of the award is chosen on the 
basis of outstanding contributions to busi- 
ness education. Possible areas of achieve- 
ment in which the recipient may have made 
contributions are as follows: 

1. Contributions to teaching—theory, 

and/or classroom practice 

2. Contributions to business and industry, with 

definite implications and significance for education 

. Contributions to teaching methodology 

. Writing contributions 

. Original research or direction of research 

. Organizational work (committees, associations, 
fraternities, etc.) 

7. Administration of business education programs in 

high schools, colleges, or business schools 
8. Teacher education 


method, 


oo 


The John Robert Gregg Award consists of 
a citation and scroll, together with a cash 
gift of $500, supplied by the Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 

Those who wish to make nominations for 
the award should write for an official nom- 
ination blank to Milo O. Kirkpatrick, King’s 
Business College, 322 Lamar Avenue, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. Recipients are select- 
ed by an independent Board of Selection 
comprised of six business educators. The 
final date on which nominations for the 1960 
award may be received to be considered is 
July 31, 1960. 








Kansas Workshop 


Kansas State College of Pittsburgh will 
sponsor a Workshop in Secretarial Science 
to be held June 13-24. The first week of the 
workshop will be concerned with Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Secretarial Training. 
The workshop is designed to present some of 
the newer developments in the following 
areas: student evaluation procedures, teach- 
ing techniques and devices, motivation and 
teaching aids for improving instruction, and 
suggestions for handling individual differ- 
ences in classrooms. A total of two semester 
hours credit will be given for the workshop, 
but a person may receive one semester hour 
credit for either week. 

The leader of the workshop is Dr. Irol 
Balsley of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
Dr. Balsley is a nationally recognized leader 
in the field of secretarial science. 
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Colorado Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the Colorado 
Business Education Association will be held 
April 23 at Colorado State University in 
Fort Collins. The general chairman is 
E. W. Sandberg, Colorado State University ; 
the program chairman is Deane Carter, 
Colorado State University ; and the publicity 
chairman is Mrs. Mary Lynn Bridgewater, 
Fort Collins High School. The morning 
session will be a series of panel discussions in 
various subjects in business education. A 
businessman from the area will be the guest 
speaker at a noon luncheon. 

Newly-elected officers for 1960 are: presi- 
dent, Dr. Harold E. Binford, Western State 
College, Gunnison; vice president, Joyce M. 
Bower, Manual High School, Denver; and 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Louise Bergner, 
Arvada High School, Arvada. 








ONE-YEAR COURSE 





A classroom takes on an atmosphere of business 
when the twenty-first edition is used. The student 
is immediately impressed when he opens his book 
to page | and notices the illustrations of the book- 
keeping processes on the facing page. As he 
studies each of the early chapters, he becomes 
aware of the need for the orderly arrangement of 
business records. The realistic business pro- 
cedures and forms motivate his interest in com- 
pleting the problems in a businesslike manner. 

The tried-and-proved, step-by-step spiral de- 
velopment — proceeding from a simple treat- 
ment in the first cycle through constantly 


BE SURE TO HAVE THE TWENTY-FIRSI 
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expanding cycles with new subject matter, new 
illustrations, new forms, and new procedures in each 
cycle — keeps the student from becoming lost in un- 
manageable learning situations. The vocational em- 
phasis in 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, with adequate attention given to 
developing the bookkeeping procedures needed by an 
individual or a professional man, also makes the study of 
bookkeeping an interesting experience. The variety and 
quantity of student activities at the end of each chapter 
make it possible to vary the material to meet the indi- 
vidual differences among the students in any class. 
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Southern Illinois Workshop 





“Charting a Course for 
Business Education” is 
the title of a workshop 
that will be conducted by 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
professor emeritus, Co- 
lumbia University, dur- 
ing the week of June 27— 
July 1 at Southern Iili- 
nois University, Carbon- 
dale. Students who enroll 
and participate in the 
workshop will receive one 
hour of graduate credit. 
Visitors are invited to 
attend the sessions. 

The following topics 
will be included: June 27, Curriculum Trends 
and Business Education; June 28, Skill 
Subjects in the Business Curriculum; 
June 29, Economics in the Business Curricu- 
lum; June 30, Using the Problem Approach 
in Nonskill Subjects; and July 1, Testing, 
Standards, Evaluation, and Grading. 











Dr. Forkner 


Catholic Business Education 
News 


Central Unit. The University of Detroit 
sponsored its first annual Business Education 
Conference for the Detroit area this school 
year. A comprehensive and informative 
series of lectures by outstanding speakers 
highlighted the conference. 

Some of the nationally known personali- 
ties who spoke were: Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
Ohio State University; Dr. Ray G. Price, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. T. James 
Crawford, Indiana University; W. Harmon 
Wilson, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany; and Dr. Helen H. Green, Michigan 
State University. Over 250 business teachers 
from both parochial and public high schools 
and colleges attended. 

Business Education Festival. The First 
Business Education Festival publicizing the 
activities of business education in the 
Cleveland area will be held on Saturday, 
April 23, at St. Joseph High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The activities at the festival will consist 
of contests and exhibits in the areas of 
beginning and advanced typewriting, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, salesmanship, and dis- 
plays of class projects. 
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Colorado Workshop 


This summer Colorado State College, 
Greeley, will present some of the leaders in 
business education at the two workshops 
which will be offered; one workshop will be 
open only to doctoral candidates or to per- 
sons working beyond the master’s degree. 
The workshops will run concurrently be- 
tween June 13 and June 23. 

Opening the first week of the program will 
be Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh. The workshops will be devoted 
to a discussion of issues in business educa- 
tion and Dr. Lessenberry has been asked to 
set the stage for this entire discussion. 

Appearing on the program the first week 
will be Mrs. Marion Wood, IBM, who will 
conduct one of her electric typewriting work- 
shops during the afternoon meetings. During 
the first week of the program the topics of 
shorthand, transcription, and typewriting 
will also be discussed. The first week will 
end with presentations by W. Harmon 
Wilson, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, and Dr. D. D. Lessenberry. 

The second week of the workshop will 
feature presentations by Lawrence Erickson, 
University of California; Merle Guthrie, 
Bowling Green State University; William 
Pasewark, Texas Technological College; 
Robert Ruegg, Educational Developmental 
Laboratories; and Robert E. Slaughter, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

Later in the second week John Raglan, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; Millard Collins, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation; 
and Ann Brewington, University of Nevada, 
Las Vegas, will be added to the staff of 
specialists. 


Nevada Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Northern 
Nevada Business Education Association will 
be held on April 30 at Reno Business College, 
Reno, Nevada. 

Tentative plans for the meeting are for a 
demonstration of new electronic equipment. 

Officers of the association are: president, 
Marvin Killfoil, Pershing County High 
School; vice president, Beverly Linnecke, 
Reno Business College; secretary, Bonnie 
Allen, Churchill County High School; and 
treasurer, Renaldo Savenelli, Churchill 
County High School. 
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AN OFFICE-ORIENTED 
BOOK FOR ADVANCED 
SHORTHAND CLASSES 

















READY FOR 
FALL CLASSES { 


by 


Bowman 1 
and § 


| . provides in one book 
Oliverio 


enough material for one year 


Shatiend Dictation Studies 


Here is a new book that provides a range of materials that realistically 
reflects the correspondence of the modern business office. It is the pur- 
pose of SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES to build the shorthand 
writing skill of the student to a high level for the better stenographic and 
secretarial positions. The dictation material and the vocabulary range 
from the simple to the complex so that skill is built easily and naturally 
without loss of time. Office-style dictation is provided after the student 
has reached an acceptable rate of speed on straight, rhythmic dictation. 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is almost equally divided between 
shorthand plates and printed matter for dictation. There are 6,548 com- 
mon business words in the previews where the words are divided into 
syllables. 














Check these features 


/ Two-column pages for printed dictation ma- 
terial 


Fresh, light-line drawings that identify each 
part of each dictation study 





Sixty per cent new material in the sixth edition 


Retained material from previous edition edited 
and brought up to date 


/ Easier vocabulary for the first half of the book 
Preview words divided into syllables 


A high speed letter for each dictation study in 
the teachers’ manual 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Are Business Programs 
Too Short? 


(Submitted by John K. Keelon 
The English High School 
Boston, Massachusetts) 


Some years ago students studied three 
years of shorthand, three years of type- 
writing, and three years of bookkeeping in a 
public high school business course. Since 
that time there has been a dangerous tend- 
ency to reduce the number of years of each 
subject offered to pupils. These three core 
subjects have been reduced to such a point 
that some feel one year in each course is suf- 
ficient. 

Could this be one of the causes of our cur- 
ricular troubles today? Have we created the 
impression that these classes can be taught 
in one third the time than heretofore? If we 
have created this impression, then we have 
ourselves to blame if school administrators 
see fit to allot less and less time to the busi- 
ness courses. Many of us in business educa- 
tion are concerned about this problem, yet 
there seems to be no effort to stop or reverse 
this trend. If mathematics were taught for 
three years in a high school twenty years 
ago, it is more than likely that it is still being 
taught three years in the same high school 
today; the same situation is true of the other 
subjects in the college preparatory curricu- 
lum. 

If we are to look upon the business course 
as a terminal course, then the trend to 
shorten shorthand, typewriting, and book- 


keeping must go into reverse. Our thinking 
must lie in the direction of turning out better 
stenographers and bookkeepers; certainly 
one way not to do it is by reducing class time. 
If the mortality rate in the first year of any 
of the three subjects has been too great t 
warrant establishing advanced classes, then 
we will have to insist on better material and 
do what we can to eliminate the dumping 
ground aspect of business education. Sub- 
stituting other courses, as worth-while as 
they may be, for advanced bookkeeping or 
shorthand is not the answer. 

If the elective system is too broad in busi- 
ness education, it might be well to insist that 
each pupil specialize in either bookkeeping 
or shorthand and not award a diploma until 
advanced requirements are met in either 
field. 

Obviously, there is no substitute for time 
in training good stenographers and book- 
keepers any more than there is a substitute 
in training good scientists and mathemati- 
cians. Personnel managers are undoubtedly 
more aware of this fact than teachers. 

Let us all concentrate on reinstating our 
business programs to the point where we 
have ample time and good students to do a 
commendable job for the student, employer, 
and the school. 








New Jersey 
**Teachers of the Year’’ 


Three outstanding business educators from 
New Jersey high schools were honored by 
being given ““Teacher of the Year” awards 
at the Annual Education Night Dinner of 
the Newark Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. The certificates 
and accompanying cash awards were pre- 
sented February 18 at the Essex House, 
Newark, before a large group of high school 
principals, business department heads, and 
businessmen. 

Recipients were Mrs. Mary Bierstadt, 
chairman of the Business Education Depart- 
ment of the Red Bank, New Jersey, High 
School; Lawrence Camisa, business teacher 


at Snyder High School and St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Jersey City; and Mrs. Ethel Smith, 
business training teacher of Jamesburg, 
New Jersey, High School. 

The Teacher of the Year Award was estab- 
lished by the Newark Chapter of NOMA in 
1956 as a tribute to the teaching profession. 
The winning teachers were nominated and 
selected from names submitted by principals 
of over 100 public and private New Jersey 
high schools. 

Dr. Jess Harrison Davis, president of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
keynoted the evening with a talk entitled 
“The Teacher—Past, Present, and Future.”’ 








Summer School Announcements: See page 370. Others will appear in the May issue. 
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The 1960 Sixth Edition 


SECRETARIAL 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Agnew and Meehan 


From the very first page to the last page of 
the last chapter this new book sets an 
example fer the prospective stenographer 
or secretary. There is no lost time. The 
textual material and the practical student 
activities at the end of each chapter move 
the student along in a purposeful pattern 
of skill training, and in the acquisition of 
new knowledge. Everything is done to 
help assure the student’s success on the 
initial job in the modern automated office 
and to build a background of information 
that will help in getting future promotion. 


The sixth edition of SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE is designed so that it 
can be used effectively as a regular class- 
room textbook providing study and work 
assignments, or as a reference and selec- 
tive assignment book in an integrated 
office practice course. A workbook and 
achievement tests are available. 








CORRELATED FILING MATERIAL 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, Second Edi- 
tion, correlates with the sixth edition of 
SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE. After 
a student has studied the filing assignments 
in the textbook, he is then capable of com- 
pleting this filing set that covers the four 
basic systems of correspondence filing 
(alphabetic, numeric, geographic, and 
subject) and specialized filing systems re- 
quiring the use of coding. The use of 
FILING OFFICE PRACTICE assures each 
student a usable skill in modern filing 
techniques and procedures. 


Ready for fall classes ... off press late this spring 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Thirty-Second Annual Convention 






Sheraton Hotel, Akron, Ohio 


April 29 and 30, 1960 


Theme: ‘‘Rocking or Rocketing in Business Education?’’ 





The Thirty-second An- 
nual Convention of the 
Ohio Business Teachers 
Association will be held 
April 29 and 30 at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Akron, 
Ohio. Hosts for the 1960 
convention are the Akron 
Area Business Teachers. 

The 1960 O.B.T.A. 
convention program 
theme is ‘“‘Rocking or 
Rocketing in Business 
Education?” The con- 
vention program has 
been released by Mil- 
dred C. Siefert, vice- 
president and state convention chairman. 

The customary Saturday luncheon meet- 
ing, the convention’s closing social function, 
will feature an address by Paul E. Belcher, 
senior vice-president, First National Bank, 
Akron, Ohio. His address is entitled ““Busi- 
ness Forecast — Today.” 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, John F. Kuechenmeister, Western Hills 
High School, Cincinnati; vice-president, 
Mildred C. Siefert, Cuyahoga Heights High 
School, Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, Ruth 
Cathcart, Lima Senior High School; mem- 
bership chairman, John Roman, Board of 
Education, Cincinnati; membership cochair- 
man, 8S. J. Capozzolo, Central High School, 
Cincinnati; editor of publications, Charles 
Reigel, University of Cincinnati; assistant 
editor of publications, Dr. Herbert Jelley, 
School of Education, University of Cincin- 
nati; business manager, Marguerite Appel, 
Ohio University, Athens; advertising man- 
ager, Dorothy Miller, Zanesville High School. 














Mr. Kuechenmeister 


The program follows: 


Thursday, April 28 


8:00 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 
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Friday, April 29 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 NOON 
Tours: Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Stan Hywet Hall and Gardens, 
Garfield High School, Motor Cargo 
Company 
10:00 a.m.—12:00 NOON 
Teacher Training Group Session 


Leader: Dr. Galen Stutsman, Bowling 
Green University 
1:00 P.M. 


Buffet Luncheon 

Presiding: Professor Howard M. Doutt, 
head, Department of Secretarial Science, 
University of Akron 

Remarks: Harland B. Horton, president, 
Ohio Education Association 

2:00 P.M. 

Professional Development Program 

Introduction: Dr. Jack Neill, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 

Topic I: Curriculum Concerns in 
Secondary Schools 

Leader: John C. Frakes, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Cleveland Public 
Schools 

Speaker: Dr. William E. Jennings, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

Recorder: Clare Bedillion, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea 

Participating: Superintendents, princi- 
pals, guidance counselors, and business 
teachers of the secondary schools and 
colleges. 

Topic II: Guidance and Testing in Our 
Secondary Schools 
(Following the introduction, this group 
will assemble for discussion in Parlor 
“EF” — Third Floor.) 

Leader: Robert Balthaser, Supervisor of 
Business Education, State Department 
of Education, Columbus 

Speaker: Charles Weaver, Assistant State 
Supervisor, Guidance Services, State 
Department of Education, Columbus 


Our 
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Recorder: Donald Youtz, John Marshall 
High School, Cleveland, N.E.O.T.A. 
Sectional Chairman 

Participating: Superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervisors, guidance counselors, 
and business teachers of the secondary 
schools and colleges 

6:00 P.M. 

Delta Pi Epsilon — Pi Omega Pi Dinner 

Presiding: Dr. Elizabeth M. Lewis, pro- 
fessor, Dept. of Office Administration, 
Kent State University 

Speaker: Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of 
Education, New York University 

Topic: “Impact of Recent Reports on 
Business Education” 

8:00 P.M. 

General Assembly 

Presiding: Mildred C. Siefert, Cuyahoga 
Heights High School, Cleveland; vice- 
president and state convention chair- 
man, O.B.T.A. 

Address: ““Russia—Is Russian Educa- 
tion A Threat to American Education?”’ 
— Dr. Norman P. Auburn, president, 
University of Akron 











Saturday, April 30 
9:00 a.m. 
General Session 
Presiding: John F. Kuechenmeister, presi- 
dent of O.B.T.A. 
10:00 a.m.—12:00 NOON 
Discussion Group Meetings 
Introduction: Dr. Robert E. Kriegbaum, 
University of Dayton 
Theme: “Rocking or Rocketing in Busi- 
ness Education?” 
Speaker: Dr. Gilbert Kahn, East High 


School, Newark, New Jersey 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 

Money Management for Moderns 

Leader: R. I. Goble, Miami University, 
Oxford 

Speaker: Robert Gibson, curriculum con- 
sultant, National Committee for Educa- 
tion in Family Finance, New York City 

Recorder: Mrs. Willadene Gorrell, Miami 
University, Oxford 

Participants: Teachers selected from all 
O.E.A. Sections 

Typewriting for the Space Age 

Leader: Dr. Frank Liguori, University of 
Cincinnati 

Speaker: Dr. Charles Duncan, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania 
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Recorder: Dorothy Virtz, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford 

Participants: Teachers selected from all 
O.E.A. Sections 

Shorthand-Transcription in Orbit 

Leader: Dr. Mary Canfield, Toledo Uni- 
versity 

Speaker: Howard L. Newhouse, editor, 
Business Teacher, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York City 

Recorder: Mrs. Mary O. Houser, Libbey 
High School, Toledo 

Participants: Teachers selected from all 
O.E.A. Sections 


Rocketing in Office-Clerical Practice 

Leader: Marguerite Appel, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens 

Speaker: Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of 
Education, New York University, New 
York City 

Recorder: Mary S. Johnson 

Participants: Teachers selected from all 


O.E.A. Sections 


Bookkeeping — Boon or Boondoggling? 

Leader: Dr. Harold Leith, University of 
Cincinnati 

Speaker: Dr. Gilbert Kahn, East High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

Recorder: Pearl Rankin, Kent State Uni- 
versity 

Participants: Teachers selected from all 
O.E.A. Sections 


Saturday Luncheon Program 


Saturday, April 30 
1:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Mrs. Audra Tucker, Univer- 
sity of Akron 

Address: “Business Forecast—Today”— 
Paul E. Belcher, senior vice-president, 
First National Bank, Akron 

Presentation of Officers: John F. Kuechen- 
meister, president of O.B.T.A. 














PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 
with Suggested Teaching Procedures 
by 
ALLIEN R. RUSSON 
and 
Ss. J. WANOUS 
List price, $4.00 


A new 442-page, cloth-bound book that is very compre- 
hensive in nature, dealing with the significant principles 
of developing skill in typewriting, objectives and 
philosophy of the course, teaching methods and pro- 
cedures, and measurement and grading. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
Dallas 2 San Francisco 3 
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Catholic Business Education Association 


Fifteenth National Convention 


The Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 


April 19, 20, and 21, 1960 


Theme: ‘‘Saints in the Market Place’’ 


The Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its fifteenth annual con- 
vention at The Palmer House in Chicago, 
Illinois, from April 19 to 21, 1960. 

The president of the Catholic Business 
Education Association this year is Brother 
J. Alfred, F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, 
Memphis, Tennessee. “Saints in the Market 
Place”’ is the theme for this year’s convention. 

The program is as follows: 


Tuesday, April 19 


7:00 p.m. 


Meeting of the Editorial Board 
C.B.E. Review 


Wednesday, April 20 


8:30 A.M. 
Mass for National Executive Board 
Members 
10:00 a.m. 
First Session of the National Board 
2:00 P.M. 
Second Session of the National Board 
4:30 P.M. 
Third Session of the National Board 


Thursday, April 21 


8:30 A.M. 
Mass for C.B.E.A. Members 
9:00 a.m. 
Registration 
10:00 a.m. 

First Plenary Session 

Chairman: Sister Helen Marie, P.B.V.M.., 
Immaculate Conception School, Charles 
City, Iowa; president, Midwest Unit, 
C.B.E.A. 

Address of Welcome: The Most Reverend 
Raymond P. Hillinger, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Chicago 

Presidential Address: Brother J. Alfred, 


F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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11:00 a.m. 

Second Plenary Session 

Chairman: Right Rev. Msgr. James E. 
Doyle, chairman of the Catholic School 
Board, Chicago, Illinois 

Keynote Address: “Saints in the Market 
Place — The Church’s Viewpoint” — 
The Most Reverend William E. 


Cousins, D.D., president general of 
N.C.E.A. 


11:45 A.M. 

Third Plenary Session 

Chairman: Rev. Shawn Nolan, O.F.M. 
Conv., St. Bonaventure’s Friary, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Address: “Saints in the Market Place — 
The Businessman’s Viewpoint’’ 
— John Q. Adams, president, Man- 


hattan Refrigerating Company, New 
York City 


12:30 P.M. 

Convention Luncheon 

Toastmaster: Patrick L. O’Malley, presi- 
dent, Coca-Cola Company of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Address: “Catholic Civic Leadership” — 
Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., assistant 
general manager, The Merchandise 
Mart; president, Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois 


2:00 P.M. 
Divisional Session 
Panel Discussion: “‘A Better World for 
Management” 
Chairman: Dr. James A. Hart, dean, Col- 
lege of Commerce, DePaul University 
Panel Members: 
John Manion, senior vice-president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust. Company, Chicago, Illinois 
John Sevcik, president, Burton-Dixie 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. Francis J. Brown, DePaul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois 
(Concluded on page $83) 
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RECENTLY ADOPTED 
IN ALABAMA FOR 
Economics, 12th Grade 





Here are some 
features that teachers 
like... 


e Follows existing courses 
of study and the recom- 
mendations of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 


e Uses nontechnical lan- 
guage to develop the 
economic problems of 
consumers. 


e Holds the student’s in- 
terest by showing how 
the various consumer 
problems will affect him 
directly and _ specifically. 


e Develops the broad appli- 
cations of economic prin- 
ciples as they relate 
to individuals, business 
firms, and government. 


e Gives practical student 
activities at the end of 
each chapter, including 
community problems and 
projects that require in- 
vestigation, initiative, and 
originality of work. 


Available with an option- 
al workbook (short proj- 
ects and study guides) 
and a series of seven 
achievement tests and a 
final examination. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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The following is a 
that have cooperat May 1 
interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


by submitting listings. 


Alabama 


AUBURN — AUBURN UNIVERSITY: Two_ Terms, 
June 13-July 21; July 22—-August 25. Research and Develop- 
ments in Teaching Typewriting; Research and Developments in 
Teaching Shorthand; Organization and Evaluation of Business 
Education Curricula; Thesis and Individual Research in Busi- 
ness Education; subject matter courses in Office Management, 
Business Principles and Systems, Personnel Management, Fi- 
nance, Advanced Accounting, and Office Machines. Address, 
Dr. J. Curtis Hall, School of Education. 


TROY—TROY STATE COLLEGE: First Five-Week Session, 
June 6-July 9. Accounting Principles I, II, and III; Office 
Management; Advanced yk ye Introduction to Business. 
Second Five-Week Session, July 11-August 12. Office Practice 
and Filing; Accounting Principles II. T’en-Week Session, June 6- 
August 12. Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Machines; Busi- 
ness Communication; Money and Banking; Business Law. 
Address, H. T. Breland, Acting Head, Department of Business 
Administration. 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 6-July 13; July 14-August 19. Teaching of Short- 
hand; Teaching of Bookkeeping and Accounting; Fundamental 
Concepts in Economics; Applied Accounting Systems; under- 
graduate and graduate subject matter courses in business edu- 
cation. Address, Ralph W. Cowart, Interim Dean, College of 
Education. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF — ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 13—July 15; July 18-August 19. The Teaching of 
Business Machines; Descriptive Education in the Secondary 
School; The Teacher in the Modern Economic World; Evalua- 
tion of Current Resources in Business Education; Investments 
and Economics; History of Economic Thought. Address, Rexer 
Berndt, Director, Business Administration. 


TEMPE — ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY: First Ses- 
sion, June 13—July 16. Guidance in Business and Distributive 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Accounting; Eco- 
nomics, Finance; Mechanized Data Processing; Management; 
Marketing; Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Machines. 
Second Session, July 18-August 20. Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Accounting; Economics; Mecha- 
nized Data Processing; Management; Marketing; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Business achines; Real Estate. Address, 
Dr. Donald J. Tate, Chairman, Office Administration and Busi- 
ness Education. 


TUCSON — UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Two Terms, 
June 13-July 16; July 18—August 20. Briefhand and Transcrip- 
tion; Beginning Shorthand and Transcription; Adding-Cal- 
culating Machine Techniques; Office Management and Control; 
Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Principles and Problems of Busi- 
ness Education; Workshop in Business Education (June 13-25). 

ddress, Dr. H. J. Langen, Head, Department of Secretarial 
Studies and Business Education. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA — HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 30-July 2; July 5-August 6. 
Graduate course in Business Law; undergraduate courses in 
Office Machines; Advanced Shorthand and Typing; Principles 
of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Office Practice; Business 
English. Address, Dr. D. D. McBrien, President. 


California 
BERKELEY — ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 5- 
September 22. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, 


Jack E. Bedford. 

BERKELEY — UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 
20-—July 29. Administration and Supervision of Business Work- 
Experience Education; Techniques and aterials in the 
Teaching of Merchandising Courses; Introduction to Distrib- 
utive Wicsatien. Address, Gerald D. Cresci, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Education, 721 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento 1 4. 

CHICO— CHICO STATE COLLEGE: Pre-session, June 13- 
17. Plant and Office Tours. Sizx-Week Session, June 20-—July 29. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Skills for School Personnel; 
Wectabep in Business Education (June 20-24); Problems and 
Issues in Business Education; Business Law; Consumer Eco- 
nomics; Human Relations in Business; Seminar in Business; 
Master’s Study. Address, Dr. Albert C. Fries, Chairman, Division 
of Business, 
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Summer School Announcements 


rtial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the schools 
Another list will be published in the May issue. Teachers who are 





FRESNO — FRESNO STATE COLLEGE: June 13- 
July 22. Seminar in Business Education; Office Appliances; 
Office Skills for Teachers; Workshop in Business Education 
(July 25-September 2) Address, Dr. McKee Fisk, Head, Busi- 
ness Division, or Edward M. Spencer, Dean of Summer Sessions. 


LONG BEACH—LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE: 
June 20—July 29. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Basic 
Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods 
of Teaching Office Practice; Principles and Curriculum in Busi- 
ness Education; Business Machines; Office Management; Ac- 
counting; Business Management; Finance; Marketing; Business 
Law. Address, Dr. W. Lyle Willhite, Chairman, Division of 
Business. 

LOS ANGELES — GEORGE PEDDERDINE COLLEGE: 
First Session, June 20-July 29. Principles of Economics; Meth- 
ods of Teaching General Business; Business Law; Principles of 
Business Education. Second Session, August 1-26. Principles 
of Economics; Business Law. Address, Dr. J. D. ead 
of the. Department of Business Administration. 


LOS ANGELES — LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE: 
June 20-—July 29. Business Machines; Organization of American 
Business. Address, Dr. Jessie C. Gustafson, Head, Department of 
Business Education. 


LOS ANGELES— UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
June a 29. oy em Sypewnnes for Teachers; Type- 
writing for Teachers; ames horthand for Teachers; Busi- 
ness Communications; Office Organization and Management; 
Business Report Writing; Independent Study in Business Edu- 
cation; Methods of Teaching General Business and Merchandis- 
ing; Methods of Teaching Office Practice; Systems and Pro- 
cedures in Business Data Processing; Electronic Computers in 
Business; Recent Developments in Business Education; Organi- 
zation and Supervision of Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Erwin M. Keithley, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education. 

LOS ANGELES — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: June 13—September 3. Full third semester in business 
administration with graduate programs in Accounting, Business 
Management, Finance, Industrial Management, Marketing, 
Personnel Administration. Address, Dr. Richard L. Williamson, 
Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration. 


SACRAMENTO — SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE: 
June 20—July 29. Office Skills for Teachers; Business Education 
Workshop; Accounting Principles; Elementary Typewriting; 
Introduction to Business; Principles of Marketing; Advertising; 
Sales Management; Business Correspondence and Reports; 
Personal Finance; Investments; Personnel Management; Super- 
vision of Personnel. Address, H. J. McCormick, Dean of Sum- 
mer Session. 


SAN DIEGO — SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: June 27- 
August 5. Seminar in Business Education; Bibliography in 
Business Education; Special Study in Business Education; 
Typewriting Workshop (June 27—July 8); Secretarial and Cleri- 
cal Workshop (July 11-22); Basic Business and Distributive 
Education Workshop (July 25—-August 5); Business Automation 
Tour (August 8-19). Address, Dr. Charles A. Lamden, Chair- 
man, Division of Business Administration. 


SAN FRANCISCO—SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL- 
LEGE: [Intersession, June 20-24. New Dimensions in the 
Teaching of Typewriting; New Dimensions in the Teaching of 
Transcription; Labor Management Institute; Advertising — A 
Dynamic Social Force. Regular Session, June 27—-August 5. 
Curriculum and Instruction in Bookkeeping — Accounting and 
Business Mathematics; Improvement of Instruction in Office 
Practice; Testing and Evaluation in Business Education; Co- 
operative Field Participation for In-Service Teachers and 

ounselors; Theory and Systems of Management; Office Man- 
agement; Statistics; World Trade Fundamentals; Accounting; 
Data Processing; Store Organization and Management; Busi- 
ness Law; Typewriting; Business Mathematics. Post Session, 
August 8-26. Business Law; Business Finance; Praticum in 
Testing of Business Subjects; Workshop on Economic Educa- 
tion. Address, Dr. William L. Winnett, Summer Sessions Chair- 
man, Division of Business. 

SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: Siz-Week 
Session, June 27—Auqust 5. Materials and Methods in Business 
Subjects — Typewriting and Office Machines Emphasis; Mate- 
rials and Methods in Business Subjects — Bookkeeping and 
General Business Emphasis; Curriculum Development in Busi- 
ness Education; Review of Research in Business Education; 
Individual Study Problems in Business Education; Special 
Studies in Business Education; Typewriting; Business Ma- 
chines; Shorthand; Business Writing; Report Writing; Office 

anagement; Accounting; Business Consumer Problems; Busi- 
ness Law; Purchasing; Business Management Policies; Indus- 
trial Management; Principles of Real Estate; Real Estate 
Valuation; Marketing; Salesmanship; Statistics; Introduction 
to Industrial Relations; Human Jations in Business and 
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Industry; Business Internship; Individual Study Problems in 
Business Administration; Special Studies in Business Adminis- 
tration; Seminar in Business Management Policies; Master's 
Thesis in Business Administration and in Business Education. 
Four-Week Session, August 8—September 2. Materials and 
Methods in Basic Business; Survey of Business Principles; 
Special Studies in Business Education, Individual Study Prob- 
lems in Business Education; Business Machines; Small Business 
Management; Marketing; Business Investments; Special Stud- 
ies in Business Administration; Individual Study Problems in 
Business Administration; Master’s Thesis in Business Adminis- 
tration and in Business Education. Address, Dean of Summer 
Sessions or Head, Division of Business. 

STANFORD — STANFORD UNIVERSITY: June 20- 
July 29. Recent Developments in Business Education; Work- 
shop in General Business (one week); Workshop in Bookkeeping 
(one week); Workshop in Business Communications (one week); 
Workshop in Office Machines (one week); Workshop in Business 
Law (one week). Address, Dr. Fred S. Cook, School of Education. 


Colorado 


ALAMOSA — ADAMS STATE COLLEGE: First Session, 
June 18—July 15. Principles and Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Accounting Statements; Review of Research in Business 
Education, Second Session, July 18-August 19. Seminar in 
Basic Business Subjects; Seminar in Secretarial Subjects; Re- 
view of Research in Business Education. Address, Dr. R. E. 
Wick, Chairman of the Division of Business. 


BOULDER — UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two Terms, 
June 17-July 22; July 25—August 26. Lecture Series in Business 
Education; Workshop in Business Education; Foundations of 
Business Education; Organization, Administration, and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; 
Research in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
courses in Shorthand and Typewriting, Bookkeeping and Gen- 
eral Business, Office, Clerical and Secretarial Practices; Guid- 
ance in the Schools; subject matter courses in Accounting, 
Business Law, Finance, Marketing, Business Organization and 
Management, and Personnel Management. Address, Dr. Helen B. 
Borland, School of Business. 


FORT COLLINS — COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY: 
First Four-Week Session, June 20-July 15. Introduction to 
Business; Accounting; Economics of Business Enterprise; Cost 
Accounting; Government and Business; Real Estate Principles; 
Independent Studies in Business; Introduction to Economics; 
Economics; Structure of Industry; Research in Economics; Job 
Analysis; Coordination and Correlation of Cooperative Prob- 
lems; Sources and Organization of Merchandise Information. 
Sec Four-Week Session, July 18-August 12. Accounting; 
Income Tax; Personnel Management; Independent Studies in 
Business; Money and Banking; A Study of Organized Labor. 
Eight-Week Session, June 20—August 12. Business Organization 
and Administration; Finance. Address, E. W. Sandberg, Head, 
Department of Business. 


GREELEY — COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: Pre- 
session, June 13-23. Issues in Business Education; Issues and 
Trends in Business Education. Summer Session, June 25- 
August 19. Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand; Adult 
Programs in Business Education; Advanced Typewriting and 
Office Practice; Consumer Economic Problems; Retail Sales- 
manship; Introduction to Graduate Study; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Analysis of Research in 
Business Education; Advertising in Newspapers and Other 
Media; Development of D. E. Instructional Materials; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Shorthand; Improvement of In- 
struction in Typing; Principles of Insurance; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in 
Basic Business; Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Cooperative Programs in Business Education; Principles of 
pee nee Business Organization and Management; Adminis- 
tration of Distributive Education; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Current Problems in Business Education; 
Introduction to Doctoral Research. Address, Dr. Kenneth J. 
Hansen, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


GUNNISON — WESTERN STATE COLLEGE: First Two- 
Week Session, June 6-17. Business Education Workshop: Secre- 
tarial. Second Two-Week Session, June 20-July 1. Office 
Machines; Current Issues in School Adminisiration. First Four- 
Week Session, June 6-July 1. Current Business Problems; 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Secondary School 
Administration; Research Problems in Education. Sec Four- 
Week Session, July 4-29. Personal Finance; Personnel Man- 
agement; Principles of Insurance; Income Tax; School Adminis- 
stration; Secondary Curriculum; Research Problems in 
Education. Light-Week Session, June 6-July 29. Office 
Management; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business 
Subjects; Education Measurements; Audio-Visual Education; 
Techniques of Guidance and Counseling; Methodology of 
| ae ang Address, Dr. H. E. Binford, Chairman, Division of 

usiness, 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN — CENTRAL CONNECTICUT STATE 
COLLEGE: June 27—August 5. Current Problems in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping. 
Address, Dean W. C. Lee, or Dr. Lewis D. Boynton, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education. 
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NEW HAVEN — SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT STATE 
COLLEGE: June 27-August 5. Written and Spoken English; 
Economics. Address, H. V. Jones, Director of Summer Session. 

STORRS — UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: July 5- 
August 12. ee Bo and Philosophy of Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and the Basic 
Business Subjects. Address, Dr. Dean R. Malsbary, Associate 
Professor of Business Education. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 27—August 6. Skill and Techniques in Type- 
writing; Skill and Techniques in Shorthand; Statistical Meth- 
ods; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice; Business Law; 
Administration and Supervision of Business; Principles of 
Economic Ethics; Fundamentals in Business Education; Tests 
and Measurements in Business Education; Pro-Seminar in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Current 
Problems in Business Education; Analysis of Research in Busi- 
ness Education; Dissertation Guidance. Address, Dr. Roy J. 
Deferrari, Director of Summer Session. 


Florida 


GAINESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: June 21- 
August 12. Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Bookkeeping and 
Consumer Business Subjects; Administration and Supervision 
of Business Education; Family Finance Workshop; subject mat- 
ter courses in Education, Economics, Accounting, Marketing, 
Management, and Finance. Address, Dr. John H. Moorman, 
Head, Department of Business Education. 


LAKELAND—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
June 13—August 7. Principles of Accounting I and II; Elemen- 
tary and Advanced Typewriting; Business English; Advanced 
Shorthand; Money and Banking; Personnel Management; 
Principles of Economics. Address, Billy J. Williams, Assistant 
to the Dean, Summer School. 


TALLAHASSEE — FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 13-August 6. Advanced Typewriting; Secretarial Ma- 
chines; Principles of Business Education; Advanced Study of 
Business Education; Administration and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education; Accounting and Calculating Machines; Work- 
shop in Improvement of Instruction in Office Clerical Practice 
(June 13—July 1); subject matter courses in Accounting, Adver- 
tising, Business Law, Marketing, Management, and Finance. 
Address, Dr. J. Frank Dame, Chairman of Business Education 
and Office Management Area, School of Business. 


TAMPA — UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: June 13- 
August 5. Subject matter courses in Economics and Business 
Administration. Address, M. C. Rhodes, Dean of Administration 
or Registrar. 


Georgia 


ATHENS — UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: First Term, 
June 138—July 21. Curriculum Planning in Business Education; 
The Teaching of Secretarial Science. Second Term, July 25- 
August 18. Education in Family Finance. Address, Dr. J. 
Kenneth Roach, College of Education. 


ATLANTA — GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION: June 13—August 18. Elementary 
and Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Business 
Machines; Business Communications; Methods and Problems in 
Business Education; Principles of Management; Principles of 
Marketing; Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Economics; 
Principles of Insurance; Transportation. Address, Director of 
Admissions. 


COLLEGEBORO — GEORGIA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 13-July 21. Office Machines; Principles of 
Accounting; Research in Business Education; Beginning Type- 
writing; Personal Finance; Income Tax Accounting. Second 
Term, July 25—August 18. Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. S. L. Toumey, Chairman, Business 
Education Division. 

MILLEDGEVILLE — GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 13-July 21; July 25- 
August 19. Methods of Teaching Business Skills Subjects; 
graduate courses for the M.Ed. in the education department. 
Address, Dr. Donald Fuller, Chairman, Division of Business 
Administration. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW — UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 13—August 5. 
Professional methods courses for teachers in the fields of Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Basic Business; Profes- 
sional Problems and Research; Typewriting and Office Ma- 
chines; Master’s degree program with or without thesis. Ad- 
dress, Ruth Anderson, Bopartenent of Business Education or 
Dr. Thomas A. Dahle. 
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CARBONDALE — SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY: June 20—-August 12. Teaching Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education; Research in Business 
Education; Workshop in Business Education; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Accounting; Business Law; Introduction to Busi- 
ness; Calculating Machines; other subject matter courses in 
business administration. Address, Dr. Harves Rahe, Chairman, 
Business Education Department. 


CHARLESTON — EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 
Ejiight-Week Session, June 18-August 5; Eleven-Week Session, 
June 13—August 26. Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Short- 
hand; Office Heecties: Salesmanship; Advertising; Business Law; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Arithmetic; 
Methods of Teaching Basic Business Subjects; Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting and Office Practice; Principles of Man- 
agement; Personnel anagement; Income Tax Accounting; 
Statement Analysis and Advanced Accounting Problems; 
Auditing; Problems in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. James F. Giffin, Head, Department of Business. 


CHICAGO — DePAUL UNIVERSITY: June 20-July 29. 
Subject matter courses in Accounting, Economics, Finance, 
Management, Marketing, and Business Education on the be- 
ginning, intermediate, and advanced levels. Address, Jeanne M. 

aloney, DePaul University, College of Commerce, 25 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 

DECATUR — MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY: June 13- 
August 5. Introduction to Economics; Principles of Accounting; 
Marketing; Transportation; Statistics; Business Law; Adver- 
tising; Cost Accounting. Address, V. F. Dawald, Director of 
Summer Session. 


DeKALB— NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 
June 20—August 12. Introduction to Business; Business Mathe- 
matics; Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting; Beginning 
Accounting I “| II; Cost Accounting; Business Correspond- 
ence; Report Writing in Business; Savereenns Principles of 
Marketin ; Computing Machines; Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping; Business Law I and Il; Consumer Economics; Life, 
Accident, and Sickness Insurance; Business Organization and 
Finance; Office Menagoment Personnel Management; Prin- 
ciples of Retailing; Marketing Research; Principles of Salesman- 
ship; Money aoa Banking; Individual and Business Taxation; 
Internship in Business; Maintenance and Operations — Build- 
ing and Grounds; Principles and Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Introduction to Research in Business Education; 
Independent Research in Business Education; Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education; Problems in Business 
Communications; Techniques for Improvement of Instruction 
in Typewriting; Methods and Materials in Teaching General 
Business; Practicum in Office Machines; Workshop in Business 
Education: Principles and Problems; Research in School Busi- 
ness Management; Independent Study in Business. Address, 
Dr. Lyle Mazwell, Head, Business Education Department or 
Dr. Clinton M. File, Head, Business Administration Department. 

NORMAL— ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: June 18-August 10. Typewriting; Office Practice; 
Shorthand; Accounting; Cost Accounting; Business Mathe- 
matics; Fundamentals of Insurance; Business Law; Problems 
of Office Management; Advertising and Salesmanship; Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Business Education; Economics of 


Business; Business Organization and Management. Address, 
Dean Arthur Larsen or Dr. Lewis R. Toll. 
PEORIA — BRADLEY UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 


June 13-July 16; July 18-August 20. Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Typewriting; Business Correspondence. Address, 
Asa Carter, Director of Summer Session. 

ROCK ISLAND — AUGUSTANA COLLEGE: June 13- 
July 22. Workshop on Economic Education. Address, Rich- 
ard A. Barnes, Director of Summer School. 


URBANA — UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 20- 
August 18. Curriculum Problems and Trends in Business Edu- 
cation; Typewriting Methods; Shorthand Methods; Basic Busi- 
ness Education Workshop; Family Finance Workshop; Problems 
of Cooperative Education (Work Experience Program); subject 
matter courses in Education, Administration, Guidance, Ac- 
counting, Business Law, Economics, Finance, Marketing, and 
Management. Address, Dr. Arnold Condon, Head, Department 
of Business Education. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON — INDIANA UNIVERSITY: _Inter- 
session, June 1-15. Research in Business Education. Regular 
Session, June 15—August 12. The Use of Business Machines; 
Beginning Typewriting I and Il; Beginning Shorthand; Office 
Management I and II; Methods of Employee Training; Under- 

aduate Survey of Business Education; Seminar in Office 

anagement; Curricular Materials and Practices in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting and 
Related Secretarial Skills; Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand and Transcription; Seminar in Business Education; Re- 
search in Business Education; Thesis in Business Education 
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vised Readings in Business Education; Doctor’s Thesis i: 
Business Education. Short Session, August 13-27. Under- 
raduate Survey of Business Education; Seminar in Busines: 
‘education; Research in Business Education; Supervised Read 
ings in Business Education; Doctor’s Thesis in Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, Department oj 
Business Education. 

EVANSVILLE — EVANSVILLE COLLEGE: June 9- 
August 5. Accounting; Economics; Management; Marketing. 
Address, Dr. Carl E. Bickley, Registrar. 


MUNCIE— BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 18—July 15; July 18-August 19. Improvement 
of Instruction in Typing and Shorthand; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice; Workshop 
in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Basic 
Business Subjects; Principles and Problems of Business Edu- 
cation; Evaluative Instruments in Business Education; Office 
Machines for Teachers; Business Communications; Marketing; 
Insurance; Financial Statement Analysis and Interpretation; 
Individual Income Tax Problems; Business Income Pax Prob- 
lems; Cost Accounting; Advanced Accounting. Address, 
Dr. Leo Hauptman, Registrar, or Dr. Robert P. Bell, Head, De- 
partment of Business Education. 


TERRE HAUTE — INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 14-July 19. Intermediate Type- 
writing; Introduction to Business; Beginning and Intermediate 
Accounting; Office Machines; Machine Calculation; Machine 
Accounting; Retail Work Experience; Machine Duplicating; 
Machine Dictation and Transcription; Marketing; Salesman- 
ship: Office and Secretarial Practice; Corporation Finance; 
Income Tax Procedures; Cost Accounting; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Business Law; Curriculum Problems in Business Edu- 
cation; Guidance and Evaluation in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Clerical 
Practice; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Sec- 
retarial Practice. Second Term, July 20—August 24. Advanced 
Typewriting; Beginning and Intermediate Accounting; Con- 
sumer Business Problems; Business Communications; Retailing; 
Advertising; Insurance; Cost Accounting; Investments; Ad- 
vanced Secretarial Practice; Office Organization and Adminis- 
tration; Office Work Experience; Business Law; Workshop in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Paul F. Muse, Chairman, Department of Business. 


(Master’s); Current Problems in Business Education; Super 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 138—August 5; Post Session, 
August 8-19. Income Tax; Business Management; Problems in 
Business Education; Retail Advertising and Display; Seminar 
in Business Education; Improvement of Typewriting Instruc- 
tion; Individual Instruction Techniques; Philosophy of Voca- 
tional Education; Advanced Accounting; Organization and 
Administration of Co-op Programs; Foundations of Business 
Education; Problems in Distributive Education; Individual 
Readings; Research in Business Education; Workshop in Type- 
writing and Office Practice (June 20-July 1). Address, Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Department of Business Education. 

DECORAH — LUTHER COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 13- 
July 16; July 18-August 20. Survey of Economics; Principles 
of Management; Comparative Political and Economic Systems; 
; ped Principles and Practices. Address, O. W. Qualley, 

ean. 

FAYETTE — UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 8; July 11-August 12. Business Law; Mathematics 
for Teachers; Personnel Administration; Intermediate Short- 
hand; Business Organization and Management. Address, 
Dr. Herschell Hendriz, Dean. 


IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 15- 
August 10. Seminar in Teaching Typewriting; Seminar in 
Teaching General Business; Student Teaching in Business Edu- 
cation; Administration and Supervision of Business Education; 
Electronic Data Processing; Office Calculating Machines; Office 
Practice Techniques; Business Law; Accounting; Marketing; 
related courses in Business Administration and Education; 
M.A. programs with or without a thesis; Ph.D. program in 
Business Eicatticn. Address, Dean Elmer T. Peterson, Director 
of Summer Session, or Dr. William J. Masson, Head, Department 
of ed Management and; Business Education, 218 University 

all, 


SIOUX CITY — BRIAR CLIFF COLLEGE: June 13- 
July 22. Measurement and Evaluation. Address, Sister Mary 
Rita Clare, O.S.F., Registrar. 

SIOUX CITY — MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: June 13- 


August 5. Law; Current Economic Problems. Address, Dean 
Clifford Holmes. 





Kansas 


HAYS— FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
May 31-July 28. Elementary and Intermediate Typing; Ele- 
mentary Shorthand; Office Machines; Principles of Economics; 
Principles of Accounting; Business Law; Business and Govern- 
ment; Money and Banking; Public Finance. Address, Dr. Leon- 
ard W. Thompson, Chairman, Division of Economics and Business. 
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LINDSBORG — BETHANY COLLEGE: Three Terms, 
June 6-25; June 27-July 16; July 18-August 6. Accounting; 
7+ a, Address, Dr. J. L. Hermanson, Director of Summer 
School. 

MANHATTAN — KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 13-August 6. Business Law I and II; Accounting I and 
II; Cost Accounting; Problems in Accounting; Research in 
Accounting; Typing; Administration; Business Finance; In- 
vestments; Marketing; Retailing; Personnel; Business veg 
Problems in Business Administration; Economics I and II; 
Money and Banking. Address, Dr. Thomas M. Keim, Head, 
Business Administration, or Charles W. Rapp, Business Edu- 
cation. 


OTTAWA — OTTAWA UNIVERSITY: June 8—August 6. 
History and weg ne of Education; Economic History of the 
—s States; English courses. Address, Dr. Roy W. Brown- 
ing, Sr. 

PITTSBURG — KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF PITTS- 
BURG: June 8—-August 9. Cost, Intermediate, Governmental, 
and Advanced Cost Accounting; Individual Income Tas; 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Inter- 
mediate Shorthand; Office Machines; Small Business Manage- 
ment; Organization and Administration; Introduction to Risk 
Management; Business Correspondence; Salesmanship; Mar- 
keting; Business Law; Business Finance; Insurance; Office 
Management; Personnel om ement; Methods of Teaching 
Business; Seminar in Business ducation; Trends in Business 
Education; Problems inBusiness Education. Address, Dr. Ralf J 
Thomas, Chairman, Department of Business Administration. 


SALINA — MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 14—-July 30. 
Money and Banking; Shorthand Theory and Speed. Address, 
Sister Magdalita, Dean. 


TOPEKA—WASHBURN UNIVERSITY: June 1-July 28. 
Principles of Accounting; Credits and Collections; Principles of 
a General Insurance; Business and Government; 

World Resources and the American Economy. Address, 
James M. Young, Summer Session Director. 


Kentucky 


BARBOURVILLE—UNION COLLEGE: June 6—August 5. 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Principles of Eco- 
nomics. Address, Dean John H. Boyd. 


BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: June 6-August 13. Methods courses in 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and Typewriting with various content 
courses and special workshop courses in commercial curriculum 
in the high school. Address, J. Murray Hill, President. 

DANVILLE — CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY: 
June 13—August 6. Business Law; Statistics. Address, Dean 
Frank H. Heck. 

LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: July 13- 
August 5. Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Methods 
of Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting; Methods of Teaching 
Office Machines; Problems in Business Education; Retail Mer- 
chandising; Business Law; Money and Banking; Transporta- 
tion; Corporation; Finance; Cost Accounting; Personnel Prob- 
lems. Address, Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education. 


MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE: 
June 18—August 5. Business Arithmetic; Introduction to Busi- 
ness; Personal, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; 
Business English; Clerical Office Machines; Secretarial Office 
Machines; Personal Finance; Materials and Methods in Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Principles of Accounting; Business Law; Sales- 
manship; Principles of Management; Materials and Methods in 
Bookkeeping and General Business. Address, Ross C. Anderson, 
Head, Commerce Department. 


MURRAY — MURRAY STATE COLLEGE: June 13- 
August 5. Typewriting I an ; Business Law I and II; 
Beginning Shorthand; Principles of Accounting; Intermediate 
Accounting; Cost Accounting; Business Mathematics; Business 
Correspondence; Principles of Marketing; Introduction to Busi- 
ness; Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Principles of 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Thomas B. Hogancamp, Head, 
Department of Business. 

RICHMOND — EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COL- 

LEGE: June 13—August 5. Typewriting; Shorthand; Account- 
ing; Economics; General Business. Address, Dr. W. J. Moore, 
Dean. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE — SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: June 6- 
August 6. Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice; 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Education; 
Teaching of Business; Advanced Accounting; Advanced Courses 
in Business Administration. Address, J. J. Hedgemon, Registrar. 


Maine 


AUBURN — AUBURN MAINE SCHOOL OF COM- 
MERCE: June 20-July 29. Methods course in major business 
subjects; theory courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Account- 
ing, Office Practice, Business Mathematics, Filing. Address, 
Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Principal. 
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BANGOR — a tethee e June 27-August 6. 
Methods of Seees Bookkeepi Business Report Writing; 
Economic Geo; phy; Office nF Calculations; Mimeo- 
graphing and ~ ork. Address, Clara F. Swan, Director of 
Summer Session. 

ORONO — UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 11—August 19. 
Methods of Teaching Business Education — Skill Subjects; 
Improvement of Instruction in the Non-Vocational Business 
Subjects; Seminar in Business Education (Administration and 
Supervision); Business Accounting; Current Economic Prob- 
lems; Consumer Economics; Federal Tax Reporting; Business 
Law; Personnel Management. Address, Summer Session. 


Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK — UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 27-August 5. Problems in Teaching Office Skills; Cur- 
riculum Development in Business Education; Workshop in 
Family Finance; courses in Accounting, Business Law, Eco- 
nomics, Personnel, Marketing, Insurance, Trans mepestatien, Busi- 
ness Management; subject matter courses in School Adminis- 
tration, Guidance, Curriculum and Instruction, Secondary 
Education, and Vocational Education. Address, Dr. Arthur S. 
Patrick, College of Education. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON — BOSTON UNIVERSITY: First Session, 

May 31-July 9. Elementary Shorthand; Elementary Typing; 
subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising, Marketing, 
Economics, Business Law, Insurance, Business Management, 
and Guidance. Second Session, July 11-August 20. Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand; Seminar in Business Edu- 
cation; Curriculum Construction in_ Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Social-Business Subjects; Im- 
eo of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of 
nstruction in Bookkeeping; Measurement in Business Edu- 
cation; Improvement of Instruction in Office Machines; Ele- 
mentary Shorthand; Elementary Typing; subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Advertising, Mar eting, Economics, 
Business Law, Insurance, Business wanegoment, and Guidance. 
School-Business-Community Cooperation (May 3$1—June 17); 
Consumer Business Education eee Ae 8). Address, 
Professor Lester I. Sluder, School of Education. 


Mexico 


SALTILLO — INTERAMERICAN UNIVERSITY: Pre- 
session, June 20-July 1; Regular Session, July 4—August 12; 
Post Session, August 15-26. Beginning, tatermodiate, and 
Advanced courses in Spanish grammar, vocabulary, phonetics, 
and composition; Economics of Mexico; Seminar on Mexican- 
U. S. Relations; Mexican Business Law; Spanish Business 
Correspondence; Mexican Commercial Practices; Latin- 
American Business Customs; Spanish Commercial Vocabulary; 
Spanish Technical Vocabulary. Address, Director of Admissions, 
ae gaan University, Apartado 255, Saltillo, Coahuila, 
Mexcio. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR — UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: Eight- 
Week Session, June 18—August 12; Siz-Week Session, June 20- 
July 29. Cooperative Field Experience for Teachers of Business 
Subjects; Research in Business Education; Workshop in Teach- 
ing of Retailing (June 20—July 1); W orkshop i in Curriculum in 
Business Education (July 5-15); orksho in Teaching of 
Basic Business (July 18-29); Workshop in Teaching of Filing 
and Pa erwork Management (August 1-12); Workshop in 
School Business Administration (August 1-12); Workshop in 
Coordination of Cooperative Occupations Programs (August 1- 
12); Summer Business Education Conference (July 8-10). 
Address, Dr. J. M. Trytten, 3000 School of Education. 

BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: June 13—August 23. 
Personnel Management, Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; 
Office Machines; Federal Taxes; Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Accounting; Marketing; Marketing Cases and Prin- 
ciples; Advertising and Display; Principles of Industrial Man- 
agement; Time and Motion Study; Introduction to Business; 
Business Mathematics; Cooperative training in Marketing and 
Accounting; Cooperative training Seminar in em - and 
Accounting; Corporation Finance. Address, Dr. S. J. Turille, 

ean of Commerce. 

EAST LANSING — MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 23-July 28. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand 
and Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in  Type- 
writing; Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice; Founda- 
tions of Business Education; Seminar on Trends and Issues i in 
Business and Distributive ‘Education; Seminar on Issues in 
Teacher Education; Coordination of Cooperative Occupational 
Training; Principles of Vocational Education; Workshop in 
Family Finance; Workshop in Distributive Education (Au- 
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gust i- 12); Workshop in Planning, Layout, and Facilities in 
usiness Education Classrooms (August 1-12); subject matter 
courses in Guidance, School Administration, Office Manage- 
ment, Retailing and Marketing, Accounting, Personnel Man- 
agement, Address, Dr. Peter G. Haines, 316 Education. 


KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY: 
June 20-July 29. Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and General Business as Organization and Teaching of 
Office Practice. Address, Dr. John Pruis, Director of the Summer 
Session. 


MOUNT PLEASANT — CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNI- 
VERSITY: June 20—-July 29. ap hamnnating: Beginning, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced ypewriting; Business Law; 


stenegnaty Office Practice; re eral Income Tax; The High 
School Business Education Curriculum; Problems in the Teach- 
ing of Secretarial Studies. Address, Dr. Cleon C. Richtmeyer, 
Director of Summer Session. 


YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 27—September 16. 

Accauaiiegs Economics; Business Law; Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Business Machines; Business English. Address, Georgia S. 
Manchester, Registrar. 

YPSILANTI — EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY: 
June 20-—July 29. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Adver- 
tising; Principles, of Management; Business Law; Income Tax 
and Social Security; Office Machines; Credits and Collections; 
Methods of Teaching General Business Subjects; Problems in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Stanley Gex, Dean of Edu- 
— or Dr. J. M. Robinson, Head, Department of Business 

tudies. 


Minnesota 


DULUTH — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH 
BRANCH: First Term, June 14-July 16. Economic Analysis: 
The Firm. Second Term, July 19—-August 20. Economic Analy- 
sis: Income and Employment. Address, Richard O. Sielaf, 
Chairman, Division of Social Sciences. 

MANKATO — MANKATO STATE COLLEGE: First Ses- 
ston, June 8—July 15. Improvement of Instruction; Seminar in 
Business Education; Personal Finance; Business Finance; 
Property Insurance; Principles of Marketing; Principles of 
et enrg Office Practice. Second Session, July 18—August 23. 
Business Curriculum; Distributive Education Survey; Con- 
sumer Economics; Office Management; a. Law; Mathe- 
matics of Finance. Address, Dr. Hazel A. Flood, "Business 
Education Division. 


MINNEAPOLIS — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
First Term, June 18—July 15. Materials and Methods in Con- 
sumer Education; Materials and Methods in Cooperative Part- 
time Classes; Coordination Techniques; Workshop in Teaching 
a Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Problems in Distributive Education; Problems in Business Edu- 
cation. Sec Term, July 18-August 19. Consumer Education 
in the Schools; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Cooperative Part-time Work Experience Programs; 
Organization and Supervision of Business Education; Problems 
in Distributive Education; Problems in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Raymond Price, College of Education, or Warren 
Meyer, Burton Hall. 

ST. CLOUD — ST. -_~ STATE COLLEGE: First 
Session, June 138-—July 22. Sena Filing; Accounting; 
Business Law; Business Letter yeiting; Personnel Administra- 
tion; Industrial Management; Store Management; Personal 
Income Tax Accounting; Foundations in Business Education. 
Second Session, July 25-August 26. Typewriting, Machine Cal- 
culation; Accounting, Marketing; Business Law; Consumer 
Education; Administration and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Dr. Truman Pouncey, Registrar, or Dr. Clair E. 
Daggett, Chairman, Division of Business. 

ST. PAUL — MACALESTER COLLEGE: June 13- 
August 5. Beginning Typewriting; Office Machines. Address, 
Arnold Holtz, Director of Summer Session. 

WINONA — WINONA STATE COLLEGE: Two Sessions, 
June 8—July 15; July 18-August 20. Beginning Typewriting; 
Business Machines; Business Correspondence; Income Tax 
Accounting. Address, M. R. Raymond, Dean, or Registrar. 


Mississippi 


HATTIESBURG — MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COL- 
LEGE: June ?7—August 18. Principles of Accounting; Inter- 
mediate, Cost, and Municipal Accounting; Accounting Systems; 
Income Tax Accounting; Introduction to Business; — 
Law; Government and Business; Principles of Management; 
Personnel Management; Industrial anagement; Genera 
Insurance; Corporation Finance; Intermediate Typewriting 
Intermediate and Advanced Shorthand; Office Practice oa 
Procedures; Office Machines; Filing Systems; Typewriting 
Problems; Business Correspondence; Principles of Economics; 
Money and Banking; Labor Problems; Marketing; Salesman- 
ship: Advertising. Address, Dr. J. A. Greene, Jr., Dean, School 
ommerce and Business Administration. 
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STATE COLLEGE— MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVER- 
SITY: First Term, June 6-July 15. Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Typewriting; Intermediate and dvanced Short. 
hand; Accounting; Current Problems in the Teaching of Short- 
hand, Typewriting, and Related Skill Subjects; Improvement of 
Instruction in Basic Business Subjects in Secondary Schools; 
other related subjects. Second Term, July 18—-August 20. 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Shorthand; Problems in Commercial 
Education; other related subjects. ‘Address, Dr. T. K. Martin, 
Director of the Summer School, or Professor O. H. Little, Industrial 
Education Department. 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: Two 
Terms, June 6—July 9; July 11—-August 19. Teaching of Type- 
writing; Teaching of Shorthand; Teaching of Accounting; 
Business Curriculum; Tests and easurements in Business 
Education; Business Education in the Junior College; Workshop 
in Business Education (June 13-25); Research in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; subject matter 
courses in Education, Business Administration, Shorthand, and 
Typewriting. Address, Dr. A. J. Lawrence, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Office Administration and Business Education. 


Missouri 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 13- 
August 5. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Intermediate and Advanced 
Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Accounting; Statistics; Methods of Teaching; gradu- 
ate courses in Secondary Education and College Teaching, 
Business Education, Guidance and Counseling, Accounting and 
Statistics, and Economics and Business. Address, Dean L. G. 
Townsend, Director of Summer Session. 

KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6—August 11. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Elementary, Cost, and Tax Accounting; Business 
Law; Survey of Business; Personnel Management; Operation 
of the Small Business; Business Correspondence; Office Appli- 
ances; undergraduate and graduate courses in Economics and 
Education; History and Principles of Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in 
a er Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business 
Subjects; Research in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Charles E. Kauzlarich, Head, Division of Business Edu- 
cation. 


MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE COL- 
LEGE: June ?7—August 4. Beginning Typewriting; Beginning 
Accounting; Introduction to Business; Merchandising; Analysis 
of Financial Statements; Tax Accounting; Consumer Analysis; 
Business Cycle Analysis; Government Accounting. Address, 
Dr. Elwyn K. DeVore, Director of Summer Session. 


ST. LOUIS — WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 20-July 27; July 28-—September 2. Accounting; Business 
Law; Financial Institutions; Principles of Marketing; Retailing. 
Address, Dr. Adolph Unruh, Director of Summer School. 


WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 13—August 5. Tax Accounting; Salesmanship; 
Labor Legislation; Principles of Insurance; Office Management; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in the Basic Business Subjects; Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education. Address, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Chairman, Division 
of Business. 


Montana 


BOZEMAN — MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: June 14- 
August 19. Principles of Accounting; Office Machines; Business 
Correspondence; Salesmanship; Business Law. ddress, 
John W. Blankenhorn, Head, Department of Commerce. 

MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 14-July 15. Gregg Shorthand Theory for Teachers; 
Office Management; Teaching of Typewriting; Improvement 
of Instruction in Office Machines Practice (July 5-15); Prob- 
lems of Teaching Typewriting (June 20-24); Problems in 
Teaching Shorthand and Transcription (June 27-—July 1); 
Duplicating Processes (July 5-8). Address, Mrs. Brenda F. 
Wilson, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel 
series of lessons for’a student with only the right hand. 
List price 92 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New a 2 - by 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
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7th Edition | 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


by Crabbe, Enterline, DeBrum 


Students like GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, because — 
. it is an attractive book on the outside and on the inside. 
. the textual material is logically arranged and interestingly written. 


. . the presentation of the common business problems and practices 
is accurate and dependable. 


. emphasis is placed on career planning — selecting a vocation, 
preparing for employment, working with others, and planning 
for the future. 

. the end-of-lesson student activities are designed to help the stu- 
dent review what he has learned and to apply it to realistic, 
commonplace business situations and problems. 


. the superior supplementary materials, including workbook, 
tests and examinations, and practice sets, add variety and realism 
in the classroom. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Supervisory Problems in the Office. There 
are six sound filmstrips in black and white in the series. 
They were produced by McGraw-Hill in collaboration 
with the Films Committee of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. With each of the six filmstrips 
there is a teachers’ guide manual and three 3314 rpm 
records. Each of the filmstrips can be shown in 8 min- 
utes. 


Summary. The filmstrips in this series are: (1) Under- 
standing Employee Viewpoint, (2) Error-Correction 
Talk, (3) Motivating the Long-Service Employee, 
(4) Orientation and Induction, (5) Combating Job 
Monotony, and (6) Excessive Supervision. 

Each of these filmstrips shows a typical office situa- 
tion in which some phase of human relations is high- 
lighted. The circumstances and background of the 
situations are developed up to the point where some 
remedial action is required by the first-line supervisor. 
A recommended solution is not included, although some 
advisable steps are indirectly suggested. Each film- 
strip concludes with a “kick-off” question that sets 
the stage for a thorough discussion of the subject. 

These six sound filmstrips are designed for training 
first-line supervisors in the typical business office. They 
concentrate on expanding the supervisor’s outlook 
toward, and understanding of, the human relations 
aspects of his job. The statement, “A fair day’s pay 
deserves a fair day’s work,” is emphasized with sug- 
gestions that the extra degree of employee responsive- 
ness and loyalty expected by employers cannot be 
bought by salary alone; it must be fostered by manage- 
ment supervision through the maintenance of a positive 
work atmosphere. 

Through study and discussion of these dramatiza- 
tions, supervisors can greatly improve their own work- 
ing relationships with the people they supervise. They 
will see more clearly the factors that motivate people 
and influence their outlook, feelings, and attitudes. 
They will get a better understanding of how to improve 
the effectiveness of communications within the office 
and how to establish constructive, willing attitudes 
among people under their supervision. 


Recommended Use. These filmstrips are recommended 
for use in secretarial and clerical office practice, business 
principles and management courses, office management, 
and as guidance for adult groups interested in office 
training programs. 


Sale and Rental. The sound filmstrip series, “‘Super- 
visory Problems in the Office,” are available for pur- 
chase from McGraw-Hill’s Text-Films Department, 
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330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. Each 
filmstrip sells for $8, each record, for $12; complete 
series of filmstrips, records, and teachers’ guide manual 
is $75. 


Your Money’s Worth. This 16-mm. sound film 
is in color and can be shown in 38 minutes. It was pro- 
duced by Byron, Inc., and was sponsored by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. The film explains 
the nature and uses of money, the economic disorders 
that bring about changes in the value of the dollar, and 
measures to prevent or treat these disorders. 


Summary. The film story is drawn from a “live” 
program originated by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond for bankers and others interested in the 
economic factors that affect the stability of the Amer- 
ican economy. Widely praised as an “economics course 
in one session,” “Your Money’s Worth” was filmed to 
bring this important subject to a wide audience. 

The story opens with a Federal Reserve Bank officer 
discussing the nature of money which, he explains, can 
get “out of order’ — decline in value abruptly (infla- 
tion) or increase in value sharply (deflation). TIllus- 
trated with charts and pictures, cleverly constructed as 
the story unfolds, the film deals with the causes of 
inflation and deflation and lists the available remedies. 

The film does not provide “answers” to present or 
future economic ills, but its graphic approach con- 
siderably simplifies certain economic concepts. It is 
a useful teaching aid in the classroom and an interest- 
ing, instructive feature for banking and_ business 
groups, for civic organizations, and for others con- 
cerned about fluctuations in the value of the dollar. 

The worth of the American dollar is a major force in 
the tide of world affairs and a mighty bulwark of the 
free world. Yet the dollar can get out of order. It can 
shrink in purchasing power and destroy the value of 
our savings or it can waste our national resources in 
idleness. “‘ Your Money’s Worth” was produced to aid 
the advancement of economic understanding, one of the 
public services of the Federal Reserve System. 


Recommended Use. ‘‘Your Money’s Worth” is 
recommended for use in economics, advanced business 
principles courses, and special adult groups interested 
in present-day economic trends to combat inflation. 


Sale and Rental. To request the film, write to your 
nearest Federal Reserve Bank. The film can be bor- 
rowed at no cost. A guide manual is available to aid 
when showing the film and for guidance in pointing out 
the important basic charts and illustrations. 
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5th Edition 





MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


e Experienced authorship that assures 
an authentic textbook 


e Filled with actual examples and 
applications taken from the re- 
tailing world 


e Designed for both the part-time 
cooperative program or for the class 
teaching situation 


e Helpful graphic material that makes 
the learning situation interesting 
and meaningful 


e Practical student activities at the 
end of each chapter: (a) Building 
Your Retailing Vocabulary, (b) What 
Would You Do in This Case, (c) 
Things To Be Done 


e An optional workbook providing a 
study guide for each chapter and 
special forms needed for the end-of- 
chapter activities and some addi- 
tional projects 


April, 1960 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING gives a thorough 
discussion of all phases of retailing — selling, 
buying, pricing, display, stock control, store 
organization, advertising, and government reg- 
ulation. Each chapter is introduced by a 
practical, interesting story within the experience 
of the student. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a down-to-earth 
book in which the student learns why certain 
principles are important. Special attention is 
given at the end of each chapter in RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING to the related retailing skills 
of store arithmetic and store English. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING may be used for the 
course in retailing or for a salesmanship course 
where emphasis is placed on retail selling. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Successful Devices in Teaching Clerical Prac- 
tice. (1959) By Jane F. White and Thadys I. Dewar. 
Now available is a paper-bound methods manual to aid 


in teaching clerical practice. While there seems to be 
a lack of uniformity as to the length and content of 
such a course, some basic provisions can be helpful. 
Suggestions given provide for integrating the old and 
new understandings and skills by means of realistic 
office assignments. 

In an effort to secure the best and most usable ideas, 
the authors contacted several hundred business teachers, 
supervisors, and coordinators. The contributions re- 
ceived from these educators are now included to form 
the backbone of this publication. In addition, a careful 
check was made of various periodicals in order to 
provide for other practical, up-to-date materials to en- 
rich the course. A bibliography listing selected teach- 
ing materials and an appendix with some illustrations 
— this manual a rather complete source reference 
guide. 

The manual contains the following chapter arrange- 
ment: The clerical practice course in the curriculum; 
Suggestions for acquainting students with opportunities 
in the clerical field; Special devices for teaching clerical 
typewriting; Stimulating ideas for teaching letter- 
writing; Suggestions for teaching simple record keeping; 
Suggestions for using simple business machines; Specific 
devices for teaching filing; Ways of stimulating stu- 
dents to improve personal qualifications; Successful 
devices for teaching communication; Practical ideas 
for providing work experience and teaching job appli- 
cation; General suggestions for testing and grading; 
Colorful display ideas for the clerical practice class- 
room. 

For additional information as to the current price 
and when placing your order, write to: J. Weston 
Walch, Publisher, Box 1075, Portland 1, Maine. 


Free and Inexpensive Teaching Materials. 
1959. By Bruce Miller, Riverside, California. 

Now available is the twenty-fifth edition of this 
booklet. Jane F. White, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina, assisted Mr. Miller in the compi- 
lation of this edition. 

The source materials listed are general in nature but 
do cover several areas. Teachers are always interested 
in obtaining helpful class aids of this kind, and the 
source materials compiled in this booklet will be worth 
checking. 

The price a copy is 50 cents. Address your order or 
request to: Bruce Miller, Box 369, Riverside, California. 
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Curriculum Guides for: Junior High School 
Typewriting (1959), Senior Shorthand (1959), Steno- 
graphic Skills I and II (1959), Typewriting 2A (1959), 
Senior Typewriting (1959), Job Sheets and Tests for 
Stenographic Students. 

These new curriculum guides have just recently been 
completed and are now available in printed form. The 
information contained in each guide is the result of the 
work done by the business teachers in the Minneapolis 
school system under the direction of Dr. Margaret E. 
Andrews, consultant in business education and place- 
ment. 

School administrators, supervisors, and all business 
teachers interested in revising, making changes or plan- 
ning new course offerings, will find these guides most 
helpful. The guides contain a course of study outline, 
equipment needed, suggestions for evaluating subject 
matter taught, reference source materials, a bibliog- 
raphy, and a listing of visual aids. 

Orders for copies of these curriculum guides may be 
sent to Publications Department, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 807 Northeast Broadway, Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota. The price a copy is 75 cents. For any 
additional information needed, you may write to: 
Dr. Margaret Andrews, Consultant in Business Edu- 
cation and Placement, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
807 Northeast Broadway, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


U. S. Department of Labor Booklets. Educa- 
tors, especially counselors and teachers of occupations 
classes and vocational courses, will be interested to 
know that these paper-bound booklets are available: 

1. We’re Never Too Young to Learn Safety. 1959. 
Describes specific ways of saving fingers, toes, eyes, 
and muscles through safe working habits. 

2. Some Facts for Young Workers about Work and 
Labor Laws, Bulletin 208, 1959. Gives information 
on what employers expect of their workers, their 
rights and their responsibilities. 

8. The Self-training Unit on Child Labor Laws for 
Youth Placement, Bulletin 202, 1959. Will help 
counselors become familiar with the laws affecting 
youth placement. 

Order from: Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. Limited 
numbers of free copies of Bulletins 202 and 208 are 
available. These two bulletins may also be purchased 
from Superintendent of Documents, * Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 15 cents a 
copy. There is a 25 per cent discount on orders of 100 
copies or more. 
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(Ready this spring) 



























By 
Fisk and Snapp 


APPLIED 
BUSINESS 








V our students will like it from the very first day! 


The new eighth edition of APPLIED BUSINESS LAW will immediately appeal to 
your students because of the larger page size and the new readable type. The eye- 
catching arrangement of the textual material is improved and the cartoon-type 
illustrations are continued. The “teaser questions’ at the beginning of each part 
are illustrated. 


The authors have made a careful revision of all copy in the new eighth edition. 
Information is brought up to date. Wherever possible, the textual material has been 
clarified and simplified by the use of shorter words, shorter sentences, and shorter 
paragraphs. New illustrative case examples are also provided in the textual ma- 
terial and many new case problems are used at the end of each part. 


The workbook, the achievement tests, and the teachers’ manual will be ready for 
fall classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Experience Is the Best Teacher 


**No, no!” exclaimed the mother hastily as her 
daughter, a new bride, started to cover her pantry 
shelves with newspapers. ‘Use leftover wallpaper, 
brown paper, paper bags, if you like — anything but 
newspapers!” 

“‘But why?” asked the bewildered bride. 

“Do you want everybody to know when you cleaned 
your shelves the last time?” inquired the experienced 
housewife. 


Tale of Two States 


The loyal Texan was attempting to impress the visit- 
ing Bostonian on the worth of the Alamo heroes. 
“‘T’ll bet you never had anybody so brave around 
Boston,” said the Texan. 

“My good man,” replied the Bostonian, “did you 
ever hear of Paul.Revere?” 

“*Paul Revere?” said the Texan. “Isn’t he the guy 
who ran for help?” 


A Matchless Friend 


A draftee on his way to training camp asked another 
draftee, “Do you happen to have a match?” 

“*Sure,” was the second draftee’s reply. “But I’m 
making sure not to give you any!” 

“But why?” was the startled query from the first 
recruit. 

“Well,” said the second, “we'll get to talking, and if 
we get to talking, we'll wind up as buddies. And if 
we’re buddies, we'll get into the same tent and the same 
squad; then we’ll both volunteer together for special 
missions. Maybe we’ll even get a dangerous night job; 
then we'll have to use flashlights. And if the flashlights 
should happen to go out some dark night in enemy 
territory, I sure don’t want to be stranded with some- 
one who doesn’t even carry matches!” 
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Just Ducky! 


After boasting of his prowess as a marksman, the 
hunter took aim on a lone duck overhead. ‘“‘ Watch 
this,” he commanded his listeners. 

He fired, and the bird flew on. 

**My friends,” he said with awe, “you are now view- 
ing a miracle. There flies a dead duck!” 


A Whale of a Tale 


An attendant in a mental home was making his 
evening rounds when he came upon one of the patients 
industriously fishing in a wash basin with a rod and line. 

Wishing to humor the man, the attendant asked him 
if he had caught anything. 

“What!” said the patient. “In a wash basin? Are 
you crazy?” 


The Bigger They Are... 


A resident of Cape Canaveral, Florida, was on his 
first visit to the nation’s capital. Viewing the Washing- 
ton Monument, he remarked, “‘They’ll never get it off 
the ground!” 


The Bottom of It All 


The lad was dull at school, you see; his dad took 
things to heart. He took the lad across his knee, and 
there he made him smart! 


Lost and Found Department 


The young woman, a new driver, entered the police 
station, and walked up to the sergeant’s desk. From 
her purse she produced a parking ticket and said, “‘ Did 
one of your men lose this? I found it on my wind- 


shield!’ 
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GIVES YOUR STUDENTS PRACTICE 
In FILING AND FINDING... 


a vitally needed skill for 


every office worker 
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BUSIVESS FILING 


2nd Edition—By Bassett and Agnew 







BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition, and the correlating set, 
FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, are designed to give a thorough 
understanding of the techniques and procedures of filing in a 
modern office. After a complete coverage of alphabetic indexing, 
appropriate coverage is given to the four basic methods of filing— 
alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geographic. Attention is also given 
to ‘‘finding’’ material after it is filed. Specialized types of indexing 
and filing systems are adequately covered without undue emphasis on any 
system made by a particular manufacturer. 


The use of BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE PRACTICE is the best 
job insurance you can give your students. These materials can be used for 
a course of twenty, thirty, or forty periods. Certificates are furnished free 
for each student completing the course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 





April, 1960 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Male business teacher desires position. Has B.C.S. 
and M.C.S. degrees from Benjamin Franklin Accounting 
University and Southeastern University, Washington, 
D.C.; B.S. in accounting from University of North 
Carolina; M.A. degree in administration and a principal’s 
certificate from East Carolina College; North Carolina 
Certificate in commerce — shorthand, typewriting, ac- 
counting, business mathematics; and a minor in social 
studies. Teaching experience_in North Carolina high 
schools; taught advanced accounting, income tax, and 
other business subjects in one of South’s oldest business 
colleges; and taught business subjects in college. Years 
of practical experience as textile payroll office manager. 
Prefers well-established business school. Anxious to get 
located promptly or arrange for September engagement. 
Will locate anywhere but prefers Virginia or nearby 
states. Address, No. 94. 





Single, male Canadian commercial teacher, age 32 
years, desires position. Has thirteen years’ teaching 
experience, five academic and eight commercial; perma- 
nent Canadian Commercial Teacher’s License; eight 
years as head of various,commerce departments in 
Canadian high schools. Has taught all commercial sub- 
jects, including both Gregg and Pitman shorthand, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, office practice, law, filing, 
secretarial practice, business English, spelling, corre- 
spondence, business mathematics, commercial geog- 
raphy, financial records, etc. Many years actual business 
experience during vacation periods. Holds an Honor 
a in Stenography and Accounting. Would con- 
sider any suitable teaching position with good salary and 
room for advancement anywhere in Canada or the United 
mgr Very proficient in secretarial studies. Address, 

o. 95. 





® Female teacher, married, age 28, desires position. Has 
B.S. degree in business education from Tennessee 
A. and I. University, Nashville. Certified to teach all 
business subjects plus economics and social studies in 
grades 7 through 12. Would like a teaching position in a 
northern or northwestern junior or senior high school. 
Proficient in secretarial work. Will be available August 1, 
1960. Excellent references. Address, No. 96. 





Position wanted by a male teacher of shorthand and 
typing. Will hold an M.A. degree by June 5, 1960. Look- 
ing for a junior or senior college in which to handle these 
two subjects. No accounting classes at all. Wants posi- 
tion to teach a limited number of classes on a limited 
salary of $100 a month in order to receive social security 
benefits. Would consider starting with a third quarter 
this spring or teaching some refresher courses this 
coming summer term. Address, No. 104. 





Male teacher in Pennsylvania business school desires 
oo with a business school in the Pennsylvania, 

aryland, West Virginia, or Ohio area as manager- 
teacher or part-owner-teacher. Willing to invest nominal 
sum. Has had several years’ experience teaching account- 
ing and allied subjects. Address, No. 105. 





Single man desires teaching position or administrative 
post in a business school. Twenty years’ experience 
teaching commercial subjects. At present is teaching in 
the New York metropolitan area. Available July or 
September term. Address, No. 109. 
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Male teacher of secretarial subjects and allied courses 
(except accounting) desires position for fall term on 
eastern coast. Replies welcome from any teaching level. 
Resumé sent upon request. Completing M.A. degree 
work. Address, No. 110. 





Position wanted as manager of school by experienced 
woman manager-teacher. Can teach all business sub- 
jects including Speedwriting. Would not accept less than 
$100 a week. Prefers South or Southwest but will go any- 
where if inducement is sufficient. Address, No. 111. 





Position wanted as teacher by experienced woman 
capable of teaching practically all business subjects, 
including Speedwriting. Does not object to night work. 
Would not accept less than $100 a week. Address, No. 112. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Female teacher wanted. ‘Must be qualified for typing 
department and possibly capable of teaching related 
subjects in the secretarial department. Permanent 
position, prevailing salary, and fringe benefits. Oldest 
established school in Michigan. Address, No. 97. 





College teacher, male or female, wanted to teach in the 
stenographic department. Position open now. Speed- 
writing will be helpful. Send data sheet and photo with 
first letter. School located in southeastern state. Good 
working conditions. Address, No. 98. 





Bookkeeper-secretary wanted for summer work at 
girls’ camp in northern Minnesota. Commercial training 
and experience required. Female under forty years of age. 
Manage office, keep books, and be secretary to directors. 
June 20 to August 25. About thirty-five hours a week for 
skillei person. Salary $300 to $400 plus keep. May 
participate in camp activities. Address, A. O. Berglund, 
1158 Oak Street, Winnetka, Illinois. 





Woman teacher of commercial subjects wanted. 
Should be between 25 and 35 years of age with exceptional 
personality and poise for progressive business college. 
Good salary and permanency. Submit complete data 
sheet and recent photo with inquiry. Address, No. 106. 





Secretarial science teacher wanted for permanent posi- 
tion beginning in June in a southeastern private college. 
Address, No. 107. 





Accounting teacher wanted for permanent position, 
beginning in June or September, in an institution 
specializing in four years of accounting. Located in the 
Southeast. Address, No. 108. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well established business school for sale in heavily 
populated Massachusetts city. Modern classrcoms, 
fixtures, and equipment, speedwriting franchise. Ac- 
credited by National Council of Business Schools. Excep- 
tional opportunity. Owner wishes to retire. Address, 
No. 99. 
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Long established private secretarial school in the state 
of Ohio for sale. Owner leaving school field. Reasonably 
priced. Address, No. 100. 





Business school in the Middle West for sale. Estab- 
lished over thirty years. Capacity 100 students. Reason- 
_ Eo. Owner leaving school business. Address, 

o. q 





Small business college located in the Southeast for 
sale. Excellent potential. Absentee ownership. Con- 
stantly making a good profit. Ideal for a man and wife 
combination. Terms can be arranged. Address, No. 103. 








Catholic Business Education 
Association Convention Program 
(Continued from page 368) 

2:00 P.M. 

Divisional Session 

Panel Discussion: “‘A Better World for 
Office Employees” 

Chairman: James L. Hayes, dean, School 
of Business Administration, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Panel Members: 

J. R. Crowley, corporate systems & re- 
search coordinator, The Reuben H. 
Connelley Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois 


A. J. Vosskuhler, Industrial Relations 
Department, International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Egan, Arch- 
diocesan Conservation Council, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


3:30 P.M. 

Fourth Plenary Session 

Chairman: Brother William Louis, F.S.C., 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College, 
California; president, Southwest Unit, 
C.B.E.A. 

Panel Discussion: ‘“The School’s Role in 
Preparing the Gifted Child’’— 
Rev. E. H. Behrmann, Director of 
Special Education, The Archdiocese of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri; ““The 
School’s Role in Preparing the Excep- 
tional Child” — Brother Jude Aloysius, 
F.S.C., De La Salle Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois 


4:30 P.M. 
Hospitality Hour 


5:30 P.M. 
Adjournment 
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The NEW 4th Edition 


| REFERENCE MANUAL 
MQW! FOR 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


By Larsen and Koebele 


Here is a practical book that is needed by every student who will work 
in an office. You will want to make plans to order personal copies for 


your students before school closes. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES includes information 


on letter form, punctuation, word division, handling the mail, using the 
telephone, and other helpful information that will be needed in the 


modern office. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES is also an excellent 


supplementary item for use in office practice, typing, advanced short- 


hand, or business English classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 


April, 1960 
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Quadriplegics 


Equal Production Plus 
(Submitted by Gladys F. Pelletier 


Educational Therapy 


Department 


Veterans Home and Hospital 
Rocky Hill, Connecticut) 


The chief of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation suggested that I train some 
of my students at the veterans home for 
mimeograph work. I selected two young 
quadriplegics who were roommates and 
friends. They knew each other’s capabilities. 
In the business aptitude tests, they had high 
scores in the trade information, visual image- 
ry, and educational sections. 

The mimeograph procedure was typed on 
cards for them. Placement of paper was 
stressed, so the ““quad”’ who had more resid- 
ual muscle control of hands decided to 
manage the paper. The other took off the 
ink cap, measured the ink, and was respon- 
sible for the “juice.” This entire performance 
was Operation Wheel Chair. 

They were both capable of releasing 
clamps and placing a stencil on adrum. Here 
is when I learned a smart trick from them. 
After clamping the stencil on the drum, they 
did not tear off the backer of the stencil. 
They left it on and smoothed it down with 
the palms of their hands, working sideways 
from the center; then they tore it off. This 
is a particular aid when the stencil has 
lines, hand lettering, or a drawing. The copy 
does not buckle and the stencil does not tear 
as readily. 

One watched the copy for clearness and 
lifted it from the tray to the jogger while the 
other managed the controls. At first, I 
assisted with raising and lowering the copy; 
later they could set the pointer from the 
wheel chairs. 


Appraising the durability and quality of 
different brands of stencils and the kind and 
amount of paper that would take ink was 
acquired with experience. A stencil cut by a 
new and inexperienced clerk was readily 
recognized as well as occasional mis- 
spelled words and misplaced punctuation. 

On bond letterhead paper, these two stu- 
dents produced 2,600 copies in one hour and 
fifteen minutes. The “quad” with more 
muscle control was responsible for a two- 
week period for all the hospital mimeo work: 
18,800 copies plus the 3,000 copies for the 
hospital paper in a total of fourteen hours. 

This accomplishment is a wedge in the 
complex process of developing the physical 
and mental well-being of the handicapped; 
an inscape. The mimeographed hospital 
forms show that “I have performed a needed 
task today.” Various processes of duplicat- 
ing work are a necessity for each business, 
factory, organization, institution, college, 
and school. In the city one always knows 
someone who can “run off a few copies for 
the next meeting”; but in the small town 
not many offices can afford or want to invest 
in duplicating machines. A disabled person 
can develop a profitable and successful dupli- 
cating business in a small town or can be 
employed in this capacity. Many of the 
procedures taught in office practice can 
awaken the handicapped learner to his 
employability quotient which is a part of 
the design for him to be a dignified and pro- 
ductive citizen. 








Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Meeting 


The Annual Business Education Con- 
ference of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
will be held at the First Baptist Church, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, on May 13. 

A symposium-type program is planned 
around a panel of qualified representatives 
of business and business education including 
Frances Selfo, consultant, Records Manage- 


ment Service, Remington Rand, Inc.; Rich- 
ard Horton, International Business Machines 
Corporation; Dr. William B. Logan, director, 
Distributive Education and professor of 
education, Ohio State University, and 
Lawrence T. Thomson, chief, Business Edu- 
cation Services, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 





teacher of this subject without charge. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, New York 





METHODS OF TEACHING GENERAL BUSINESS 


A 68-page booklet covering the objectives and methods of teaching a course in General Business will be sent to any 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN YOUR SCHOOL... 
















» + contains information 
needed by everyone 
who expects to enter 
business in any 
capacity 


Third Edition 


BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By 





BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
is designed to enrich the vocational business 
offerings in your school. It provides a thor- 
ough study of how businesses are organized, 
financed, and managed. All discussions are 
developed in a specific, concrete manner. In 
this way, practical information is given that 
will be needed by everyone regardless of his 
occupation in the business world. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
will tie together skills and knowledge gained 
from other courses and will add new skills 
and knowledges that will be helpful, especially 
to those persons who will go to work for 
others or who will operate their own business. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 | 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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SELECTIONS FOR 
ADDING AND CALCULATING 
MACHINE COURSES 


These materials have a successful history in the classroom. Thousands of schools are 
using one or more of these titles. Each is a combination textbook-workbook except 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE. Achievement tests are included in each textbook- 
workbook except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, the ROTARY CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and 
OFFICE MACHINES COURSE are basic textbooks. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
covers the basic operations of all types of adding machines and calculators. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook to follow KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE. MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE is a set that should be used 


after a reasonable skill has been developed on any type of adding machine or calculator. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 

By Agnew 

(A combination of the other courses be- 
low) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


By Goodfellow-Agnew 

(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 
ADVANCE KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 

By Agnew-Brady 

(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE Set 
By Agnew 


(For any calculator or adding-listing 
machine) 


ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
ING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 





